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AMERICAN CHILDHOOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


We want a beautiful lawn. 
Father dug up the yard. 
We helped him break up the sod. 
Then we put on rich topsoil. 
Father bought creeping bent grass. 
It was a large square piece of sod. 

We broke it up into little pieces. 


Now we are setting out these little pieces. 


We put them a few inches apart. 
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By-and-by these pieces will grow together. ee 
Then our yard will be beautiful. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Take a walk about the streets near the school and notice the lawns. Select one or 
two attractive ones to study. Try to determine the kind of grass. If possible find a creep- 
ing bent grass lawn. Ask permission to send a committee to talk with the owner about 
creeping bent grass; how it is set out, how it grows, and the care it needs. Try to get a 
small piece of the creeping bent grass. Separate it into little stolons and set out in a hot 
bed. Learn that the small pieces cut off in mowing will take root. Experiment to see if 
this is true. 

Have the children become familiar with the word “stolon.” Since it is a word that is 
not used frequently, it was not put into the reading lesson but it should be added to the 
children’s vocabulary. 
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RIDDLES 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
Iam green. I am black. 
I grow close to the ground. Gardeners like me. 
Boys and girls like to walk on me. They put me on their lawns. 
I feel soft under their feet. I feed the roots of the grass. 
I make the yard beautiful. That makes the grass grow. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


BLUE GRASS AND CLOVER 
(Reading Lesson) 


Our lawn has bare places. 
It has weeds and wild grass. 
We must dig out all the weeds. 
We must dig out the wild grass. 

Father will spade up the bare places. 
He will put fertilizer over the lawn. 
We will help him spread it evenly. 
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Then we will sow our grass and clover 


ZX 
We will cover all the bare places with seed. y <a q 
We will sprinkle some topsoil over the seed. SATIN DO 
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We must water the yard often. 


Soon we will have a beautiful lawn. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Make a study of clover. Bring in the wild red clover and the white clover found in 
lawns. Compare the leaves. Notice the difference in blossoms. Learn that red clover is 
valuable as food for farm animals, especially cows. Explain the saying, “He’s in clover.” 
Learn that all kinds of clover enriches the soil. Compare white clover seed with bluegrass 
seed. If possible visit a lawn composed of clover and blue grass. Compare with creeping 
bent grass lawn. 


STORY HOUR 


When grandfather was a boy he lived on a farm. His father had many cows. The 
cows liked to eat red clover. 


Just as soon as spring came, the cows were turned into the clover meadows for a few 
hours each day. Soon the milk became a rich cream color. The butter became a bright 
yellow. Everyone was happy. 


Grandfather loved to lie in the clover. It smelled sweet in the warm spring sunshine. 
The bees liked it too. They buzzed about gathering honey. 


Sometimes grandfather found a four-leaf clover. He put this in his shoe. He said it 
brought him good luck. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


SEED CATALOGS 
(Reading Lesson) 


Today we are writing letters. 

We need seed catalogs. 

We have the names of three seed stores. 
We are divided into groups. 

Each group will send a letter. 

All the children will write. 

They will choose the best letter. 

We will mail our letters in the mail box. 


Soon our catalogs will come. 


2, 
Then we will plan our victory garden. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Victory Gardens 


This is a good time to emphasize the importance of eating fresh vegetables. With 
the high cost of living and food rationing confronting us, every effort should be made 
to encourage children to grow vegetables as well as flowers. Certain vegetables can be 
raised successfully by children. Others are not within their ability. It is most discouraging 
to attempt to raise a garden and have it end in failure. 

Study Certain Vegetables 
1. Carrots—these are easily raised and are a valuable food. 


2. Tomatoes—seeds can be planted in hot beds and plants can be ready to set out 
when danger of frost is over. 


3. Beans—a hot bed of beans can be made just for the interest in watching beans 
sprout and develop. Beans are fairly easy to raise and usually bring satisfactory results. 


4. Radishes—most children enjoy both raising and eating radishes. They are easily 
raised. 
5. Onions—tender, green onions are enjoyed by most people. They are easy to raise. 


When catalogs come, find these vegetables. Encourage the children to ask advice 
of their parents as to best place of planting and caring for them. 


Letter Writing 
Teach a simple but correct form of letter. Encourage children to submit sentences. 


Choose the best and write on the blackboard. Children copy sentences. The best one is 
chosen to be sent to each company for a catalog. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


HOT BEDS 
(Reading Lesson) 


We are going to make hot beds. 
We will make a wooden frame. 
It must be firm and strong. 


The boards must fit together. 


We will put rich soil into the frames. 


We will sprinkle water on the dry soil. ~ 
Now the hot bed is ready for our seed. 
We will plant tomato seed. 


Soon we will have tiny tomato plants. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


If there is no hand craft shop in the building, the custodian will usually be willing to 
help the children construct their frame. Unless it is fairly well made, it will not serve the 


purpose. If this isn’t possible, it may be that some child can bring a frame from home or the 
sand box can be used. 


Make a study of soil. Compare clay, ordinary black soil, sandy soil and rich topsoil. 
Fill the frame with topsoil, moisten and have it ready for the seeds. 


Put a handful of beans in a glass of water, soak for two days, then plant in the hot 
bed. Beans are interesting to watch sprout and develop. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 


. Our beans are sprouting. There are two plants on one side of the box and five on the 
other. How many plants in all? 


. Mary wants to raise 3 kinds of vegetables. She must buy 3 kinds of seed. Each one costs 
4 cents. How much will all cost? 


. Frank has 20 cents. His seeds will cost 16 cents. How much will he have left? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Canning Potatoes 
I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 


meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 

What does the man seem to be doing in this picture? 

What do you think are in the big cans? 

What do you think the man is going to do with the cans? 

Why do you suppose he is wearing an apron? 

Why do you suppose he is wearing such big thick gloves? 

How many cans of potatoes can you see in the picture? 

Of what do you think the cans are made? 

Name other vegetables that are sold in tin cans. 

Name some fruits that are sold in tin cans. 

In what other types of containers are foods sold besides tin cans? 

Look at the potatoes in the cans. They are all about the same size. Would you call them 
large, medium, or small in size? 


Do you like potatoes? Name different ways of cooking them. What is your favorite way 
of having potatoes cooked? 


There are different kinds of potatoes. Can you name some of the different kinds? 


Have you ever seen potatoes growing? Can you tell your classmates how potatoes are 
planted? 


On what part of the plant does the potato grow? 

What other vegetables grow under ground? 

Can you name vegetables that grow on vines? 

Some vegetables are raised for their leaves. Can you name some of these? 


Does your mother ever can any vegetables or fruits? What kind of cans does she use? 
What are your favorite vegetables? 


THINGS TO DO 


Bring to class samples of different kinds and sizes of potatoes. There are the Irish and the 


sweet potato, and the yam. Sort these potatoes into groups of different sizes, and label them 
“small,” “medium,” and “large.” 


If you were going to bake potatoes which size would be the best to use? Why? Select the 
size you would like and label it, “A Baking Potato.” 


Examine the potatoes carefully for their eyes. Perhaps you may find some potatoes that 
have tiny sprouts. Cut off a slice of a potato that has a sprout and plant it in a can in your 
classroom. Place the can in a sunny window, keep the soil moist, and watch what happens. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOOD 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 
GRADES III and IV 


BOYS AND GIRLS CAN HELP OUR GOVERNMENT 


Everyone is discussing the food rationing program which exists in our country today. What foods that 
your mother buys are now rationed? 


Spring will soon be here and farmers will be planning their garden crops for the season. They have 
raised vegetables and fruits for so many years they know just how to prepare the soil, plant the seeds, 
care for the plants and harvest their crops. They do have one problem this spring which is greater than 
they have ever known before. Where can they find men to work on their farms? Farming is hard work 
and requires many hours of labor each day. So many men are fighting in the army and navy and so many 
others are working in defense industries that the poor farmers will have a very difficult task to obtain 
laborers. What does that mean to every boy and girl, and to every man and woman in our country? It 
means that we shall not have as many fresh vegetables and fruits to eat this season unless every single 
family raises as many fruits and vegetables for itself as it possibly can. 


What vegetables and fruits do you like? Which ones would you miss most if you could not get them 
in the markets? How much land do you have around your home that could be used for a vegetable gar- 
den? You can help the people in our country by raising even a few vegetables. All the vegetables that you 
can raise will save your mother from having to buy that many in the market. That will leave the same 
amount of vegetables in the market for some other family that cannot have its own garden. 


One vegetable that every American family uses is the potato. Have you ever tried to raise them? It 
is not difficult. Perhaps you have noticed how anxious the old potatoes are to grow when it is spring. Have 
you not noticed the white sprouts that begin to grow out of the potato’s eyes when the weather becomes 
warm? These sprouts are the beginnings of new potato plants. 


Farmers cut their seed potatoes up into pieces about the size of eggs. They are very careful to cut 
them so that each piece has at least one eye in it. These pieces are buried about five inches deep and about 
twelve inches apart in rich, soft soil. Soon the eye, which is really the bud, sprouts and the potato vine 
grows upward and its roots grow downward into the moist earth. The vine grows above ground to a height 
of about two feet. Its leaves are dark green and so thick they nearly cover the ground. Soon the potato 
plants are covered with beautiful clusters of flowers and at the same time tiny potatoes about the size 
of peas are forming on the roots of the plants. The tiny potatoes continue to increase in size until the po- 
tato vine above the ground dies and turns brown. Then the potatoes are ready to be dug. It is as much 
fun as a treasure hunt to dig down in the soil and count the number of large and the number of small po- 


tatoes on each plant. Potatoes have to be dried to prevent them from rotting before they can be stored in 
the cellar for winter. 


There are factories now where potatoes are canned for the market. Small potatoes are preferred for 
canning because they fit into the cans with less waste space. They are pared, thoroughly washed, packed 
neatly in cans, and cooked in huge tanks. In the picture on page 8, you can see the cans of potatoes as 
they are coming out of the cooking tanks and slide along to a machine that seals each can as it passes. At 
the present time potatoes are being preserved in glass jars instead of cans. Do you know why? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What do the following words mean? 
rationing 
defense industry 


exists 


preserved 


If you wished to tell your friends how many potatoes you had raised in your garden, do you know what 
measure you would use to express the amount? 


Do you know the cost of potatoes in the market now? 


Do you know how many potatoes your family uses in one year? If not, perhaps you can find out. Then fig- 
ure the cost of the potatoes your family uses for one year. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Make a list of the different things you will need if you plant, raise, and harvest potatoes in your garden this 
season. Think of ways in which you can obtain these materials. 


Is there any place near your school building where you could have a school garden? Can you think of any 
way in which you could get the garden plowed and harrowed? 


How could the arrangements be made for dividing the space and the work in a school garden? What vege- 
tables would be best to raise in a school garden? 


Find out some of the enemies of vegetable plants, and ways to protect them from their enemies. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOOD 


Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Dehydration of Foods 


The scientist is always working on the problems people have to face in the world. He is 
always trying to make our world a more comfortable and safe place in which to live. 


One of the biggest problems facing people in the world today is a means of transporta- 
tion. There is enough gasoline and fuel oil in the world for everyone’s use, but not a way to 
transport it fast enough to satisfy the needs of everyone. There is enough rubber in the 
world today, but its transportation is too slow and unsafe to satisfy everyone’s needs. 
Trains and busses are running in every part of our country but they have not space 
enough to transport everyone who wishes to travel. 


Another very serious transportation problem is that of sending enough food to our 
soldiers and sailors in other countries to keep them from being hungry. Each ship has a 
certain amount of space in which food may be stored. It cannot stretch. It is necessary for 
each ship to carry on each trip every bit of goods that can be packed into this space, be- 
cause the journey takes a long time and is a treacherous one. Only such foods as will keep 
from spoiling over a long period of time can be transported across the oceans. It would 
seem as if canned foods would be just the things to send. They will keep indefinitely if the 
can is not opened. 


There are thousands of people who must be fed by the food we send across the seas. 
How many cans of carrots do you think it would take to feed one thousand soldiers at 
just one meal? Think of the amount of space it would take on a ship to carry enough food 
for just one meal? Ships cannot carry food fast enough to supply the needs of people if 
it is packed in cans which take up so much space. Something had to be done. The scien- 
tists found a way. 


A large amount of every fresh fruit and vegetable is water. All canned foods also con- 
tain much water. Water is heavy and it takes up a lot of the space in the canned fruits and 
vegetables. Scientists asked themselves, “Why cannot we remove the water from these 
foods before we store them on board ship, then put the water back again when we get 
ready to eat the foods?” They began to experiment. Their plan worked. Dried fruits and 
vegetables are not as heavy as fresh ones, and they do not occupy so much space. This 
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plan has helped to solve a serious problem which faced our government. Thousands of 


pounds of dried fruits and vegetables are shipped daily to soldiers and sailors all over the 
world. 


Certain foods such as apples, pumpkins, and berries, have been dried by people for a 
great many years. They have sliced apples and pumpkins into thin layers and placed them 
in the sun to dry. This process took from two to six weeks and in some cases it was not very 
sanitary. 

The modern method of drying foods is called dehydration. It has developed into a 
great scientific industry. Even milk and eggs are satisfactorily dehydrated today. Fruits 
and vegetables are taken to the factories and washed, peeled, cored and cut into slices or 
cubes. Factories differ in their method of drying. Some have drying rooms where hot air 
is fanned over the foods by machinery. This method will dry fruits and vegetables in from 
20 to 36 hours. Other factories have large heated ovens in which the food is dried. The 
most modern device used in factories is a dehydrating tunnel. This is a large tube of wood, 
steel, or concrete, with several compartments heated to varying temperatures. The food 
passes through these compartments on tiny trucks and is completely dehydrated when it 
reaches the other end. 

Explorers have used dehydrated foods for several years because it is lighter in weight 
and will keep in good condition for long periods of time. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
Do you know where any dehydrating factories in this country are located? 
Name some of the advantages of dehydrated foods for long distance transportation. 


Can you think of foods other than fruits and vegetables that are dehydrated and sold in 
markets? 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
Wash, pare, and slice an apple. Place it in the sun to dry. It may be laid on a piece of clean 
waxed paper, or strung on a piece of clean string. Notice how long it takes to become com- 
pletely dry. 
Arrange a display of samples of different kinds of dehydrated foods. 


Write a paragraph to take home to your mother telling her some of the advantages of 
dehydrated foods. 


A SET OF TRAYS WITH WIRE BASE MAY BE HUNG OVER KITCHEN STOVE 
OR SMALL O1L HEATER AFTER MEAL HAS BEEN PREPARED. 


A SUN DRIER MADE OF A WINDOW SASH , A FEW LATHS, AND SOME 
METAL FLY SCREEN. 
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Animal Stories for Primary Grades 


J ust as the children in the 
illustration are enjoying stories 
about animals so do all boys and 
girls delight in reading or hearing 
about the pets they have or would 
like to have. This comes from their 
interest in real animals which is 
apparent even when they are ba- 
bies; they seem _ instinctively 
drawn to animals, large or small. 
So we need animal stories, many 
of them, to choose from. To meet 
this need of teachers the follow- 
ing bibliography has been worked 
out. 


About Our Pets 
Cat 


“How the Kitten Learned” by 
Edith H. Newlin from Another 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. Published by 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 

“How Spot Found a Home” 
from Here and Now Story Book by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Pub. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 

“The Three Kittens” from Ani- 
mal Picture Tales from Russia by 
Valery Carrick. Pub. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 

Millions of Cats by Wanda Gag. 
Pub. Coward McCann. 

“Mrs. Tabby Gray” from 
Mother Stories by Maud Lindsay. 
Pub. Platt & Munk Co. 

The Twins and Tabiffa by 
Constance Heward. Pub. McKay. 

“Selling Timothy Titus” from 
For the Children’s Hour by Bailey. 
Pub. Platt & Munk Co. 

Mittens; Babette. Both books by 
Clare Newberry. Pub. Harper. 

“Ting Ping and the Very Black 
Kitty” from The Rabbit Lantern 
by Dorothy Rowe. Pub, Macmil- 
lan. 

The Tale of the Good Cat Jupie 
by Neely McCay. Pub. Macmillan. 

“The Seven White Cats” from 
The Blue Teapot by Alice Dal- 
gliesh. Pub. Macmillan. 

“Topsy Stays a Kitten” from 
Work and Play book by Gates and 
Huber. 

“The Cat and the Parrot” from 
For the Story Teller by Carolyn 
Sherwjn Bailey. Pub. Platt & 
Munk Co. 

“Mrs. Chinchilla” from Story 
Hour by Wiggin and Smith. 

Fluffy Cat’s Tail by Ann Eliza- 
beth Sample. Illustrated from 
original free hand cuttings. 

“A Kitten Who Forgot Kitten 


Exploring Books for Animal Stories 


Talk” from Educ. and Psy. 52a. 
(Stories in Verse) 

“Cat!” from Sing for Your Sup- 
per by Eleanor Farjeon. Pub. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“Cat” by Dorothy Baruch and 
“Cat” by Mary Britton Miller. 
Both poems from Sung Under the 
Silver Umbrella, A. C. E. Pub. 
Macmillan. 

“The Resolute Cat’ and “Kit- 
tens’ Questionnaire.” Both poems 
from Magpie Lane by Nancy Byrd 
Turner. Pub. Harcourt, Brace Co. 

“The Mysterious Cat” by Vachel 
Lindsay; “The Cat’s Tea-Party” 
by Weatherly ; “I Love Little Pus- 
sy” by Jane Taylor, and “Two Lit- 
tle Kittens,” Anonymous. All 
poems from Ring-A-Round by 
Mildred Harrington. Pub. Mac- 
millan. 


Dog 

Tammie and That Puppy by 
Dorothy and Marguerite Bryan. 
Pub. Dodd, Mead, and Co. 

Amandus Who Was Much Too 
Big by Elsie and Morris. Glenn. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Pub. 
Macrae-Smith Co. 

Barkis by Clare Newberry. 
Pub. Harper. 

Angus and the Ducks by Mar- 
jorie Flack. Doubleday. 

“The Dog with the Green Tail” 
by Barbara Knight from Story 
Tellers’ Magazine. (See copy of 
story) 

Michael of Ireland by Anne 


Casserley. Published by Harper. 
“A  Trit-Trot Story” from 
Childhood Education. (See story) 
Boots—The Fireman’s Dog by 
Katherine Christ. Pub. American 
Book Co. 

Mac, the Adventures of a 
Scotch Terrier by Cecil Alden. 
Pub. Oxford. 

“The Hobyahs.” Retold by 
M. M. Smith. /.S.7.C. (See story) 

Angus and the Cat by Flack. 
Doubleday. (Stories in verse) 

“Sunning” by James S. Tippett 
and “The Hairy Dog” by Herbert 
Asquith. Both poems from Sung 
Under the Silver Umbrella, 
A.C. E. Macmillan. 

“My Dog” by Marchette Gay- 
lord Chute from More Silver Pen- 
nies. Macmillan. 

“Boasting”; “Friend or Foe.” 
Both from Sing for Your Supper 
by Eleanor Farjeon. Stokes. 

“The Extraordinary Dog”; 
“The Ordinary Dog.” Both from 
Magpie Lane by Nancy Byrd 
Turner. Pub. Harcourt. 


Pony 

“The Little Gray Pony” from 
Mother Stories by Maud Lindsay. 
Pub, Platt & Munk Co. 

“The Pony With a Past” by 
Peggy Bacon from Told Under the 
hogy Umbrella, A. C. E. Macmil- 
an. 

Spunky, the Story of a Shetland 
Pony by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan. 
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“The Pony-Cart” from Made- 
to-Order Stories by Canfield. (For 
third grade and older children.) 


Rabbit 

Peter Rabbit and Benjamin 
Bunny. Both by Beatrix Potter. 
Pub. Warne. 

“Sagebrush Babies” by Alice 
Day Pratt from Told Under the 
— Umbrella, A. C. E. Macmil- 
an, 

“The Hare and the Dog” from 
Animal Picture Tales from Russia 
by Valery Carrick. Pub. Stokes. 

Little Jack Rabbit by Alice Dus- 
sauze. Macmillan. 

“The Race Between Hare and 
Hedgehog” from Told Under the 
Green Umbrella, A. C. E. Macmil- 
lan. 

“The Foolish Timid Rabbit’ 
from Jataka Tales Retold by Bab- 
bit. Pub. Century, 

“Brother Rabbit Takes Some 
Exercise” and “Brer Rabbit and 
the Little Tar Baby” from Nights 
With Uncle Remus by Harris. 
Pub. Appleton-Century. 

“Raggylug” from How to Tell 
Stories to Children by Sara Cone 
Bryant. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

“The Little Rabbit Who Wanted 
Red Wings” from For the Story 
Teller by Bailey. Platt & Munk Co. 

“Rabbits” by Dorothy Baruch 
from Sung Under the Silver Um- 
brella. 

“The Rabbit” from Under the 
Tree by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
Pub. Viking. 


Prersie and Chick Chick 
came rolling into the world on a 
lovely day in spring. They were 
just about as happy as two chicks 
could possibly be from the very 
hour they made their entrance 
into a sunny, happy, loving world. 
As soon as their bright little eyes 
flew open, they began to look 
about and wonder why they had 
been so fortunate as to deserve 
such a beautiful chicken home. 

There was a snug, warm, cozy 
little house where they could run 
when the wind was strong and 
brisk or when the spring rains 
pattered down upon the fresh new 
green leaves. And when the eve- 
nings blew up damp and cold, a 
big green lantern with the snug- 


Turtle 

Timothy Turtle by Alice Vaught 
Davis. Pub. Harcourt. 

“The Tortoise and the Ele- 
phant” from Animal Picture Tales 
from Russia by Carrick. Pub. 
Stokes. 

“The Little Turtle’ by Vachel 
Lindsay from Ring-A-Round. 


In Our Garden 
Squirrel 

“Hollow Tree Store’ by Mabel 
Marlowe from Psy. and Ed., 41a. 
(See story) 

Squirrel Nutkin by Beatrix Pot- 
ter, Warne. 

“The Squirrel.” Author un- 


known from Sung Under the Sil- 
ver Umbrella. 


Grasshopper 

“The Grasshopper” by Vachel 
Lindsay and “Grasshopper 
Green.”” Anonymous. Under the 
Tent of the Sky by Brewton. Mac- 
millan. 

“Nature Note” by Arthur Gui- 
terman from Sung Under the Sil- 
ver Umbrella. 


Other Little Ones in the Garden 

“Lady-Bird” by Caroline South- 
ey; “Little Snail’ by Hilda Con- 
kling; “White Butterflies’ by 
Swinburne; “A Friend in the Gar- 
den” by Ewing, from Ring-A- 
Round. 

“The Worm” by Roberts; 
“Brown and Furry” by Rossetti; 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Chickies and Eggs and Easter 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


gest sort of a little light for a 
stove, was placed on the floor of 
their little house. What fun it was 
to drop their tiny wings and to 
let the warm little gusts of air 
blow through their fluffy, soft 
feathers! Then, too, their tiny 
chicken feet seemed to grow 
stronger and firmer as the rays of 
the lantern fire fell upon each lit- 
tle curly chicken toe. 

Then there was the little food 
tray for their grain, kept always 
so fresh and clean and shiny. No 
wonder that the tiny grain-seeds 
shone like so many little tempting 
pieces of bright star dust, and 
that their little pan of water spar- 
kled so invitingly in the sunlight, 
always offering to Peepsie and to 
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“Splinter” by Carl Sandburg; 
“Firefly” by Roberts; “Fire- 
flies” by Grace Coplen; “Fairy 


Aeroplanes” by Anne Payne; 
“Green Moth” by Winifred 
Welles; “Butterfly” by John 


Banister Tabb; “Spider Webs” by 
Tippett. All from Under the Tent 
of the Sky by Brewton. Macmillan. 


Mouse 


“The Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse” from Told Under 
the Green Umbrella, A. C. E. Mac- 
millan. 

“Mice: Out and In” by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell from Another 
Here and Now Story Book. Pub. 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 

“The Little Mouse Pie,” as told 
by Mabel C. Bragg from Chatau- 
qua 1913, (See story) 

“Titty Mouse and Tatty Mouse” 
from English Fairy Tales by 
Jacobs. Pub. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Story of the Little Mouse” 
by Bailey from For the Children’s 
Hour. Platt & Munk Co. 

“The Mouse” by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth from Brewton. 

The Tale of Two Bad Mice 
and The Tale of Johnny Town- 
Mouse. Both by Beatrix Potter. 
Pub. Warne. 

“Mice” by Rose Fyleman from 
Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. 

“The Goldfish” and “Flies.” 
Both from Everything and Any- 
thing by Dorothy Aldis. 


Chick Chick a spanking new bath. 

Then there was the old cherry 
tree under whose sweet-smelling 
branches all the chickens of the 
chicken farm loved to gather for 
sunning; for napping and for 
sprightly bits of chicken conver- 
sation. Peepsie and Chick Chick 
thought they had never seen in all 
the world such a cherry tree, par- 
ticularly with the coming of the 
lovely Easter season. 

Peepsie would stand just as 
close to Chick Chick as she pos- 
sibly could, twining her little toes 
lovingly over his and letting her 
soft little head fall against his 
fluffy chest. 

“Chick Chick,” she would say, 
blinking her bright little black 
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eyes, “do you suppose we shall 
love the Easter season as much as 
all the other chickens of the 
world have always loved it?” 
Then Chick Chick would try to 
make his voice sound very big 
and important-like, and he would 
tell Peepsie all he knew about the 
part chickens and eggs had al- 
ways played in the wonderful 
Easter festivities. 

“Why, Peepsie,” he would say, 
“do you know that the story of the 
Easter egg can be traced way, 
way back to the very early people 
who lived in Egypt years and 
years ago? Think of that! To the 
Egyptians, the egg was not a 
sweet, sugary chocolate egg like 
our little mistress enjoys today 
but it was a real hen’s egg, hard- 
boiled and colored with vegetable 
dyes of all colors. The Egyptian 
children and grown-ups would 
gather together huge basketfuls 
of these eggs and roll them down 
the hill on each Easter morning. 
If a single egg remained un- 
broken, luck was to follow its own- 
er all through the year till the 
following Easter.” 


We Go to 


“Do tell,” Peepsie would shyly 
say and blink her loving little 
bright eyes in the morning sun. 
Then she would tilt her little 
feminine head a bit to one side 
and coax Chick Chick to further 
conversation on the custom of egg 
rolling. 

Chick Chick would puff up like 
a great big butterball as he told 
Peepsie about the egg rolling on 
the beautiful White House lawn 
at Washington in which all the 
little children of the White House 
neighborhood participated each 
year. Then Peepsie, too, would 
twitter with pride to think that 
her birthplace—a plain little 
round egg house—should be so 
important in national affairs. 

Chick Chick would go on and on 
telling Peepsie of the number of 
children in this big country of 
ours who color eggs at Easter 
time and who revel in egg hunt- 
ing of all kinds, He would tell her 
of the great big parties that gath- 
ered together in various sections 
of the country just to play and do 
interesting things with eggs, with 
all kinds of eggs—plain eggs, 


Colombia 


South America’s Fairyland 


A Blackboard Journey 
FLORA C. RUE 


Miss ALLEN was _ busily 
writing one word on the black- 
board as the Travel Class entered 
and took their seats. 

“Has anyone been to fairy- 
land?” she asked as she finished 
the word with a flourish and 
turned to the class. 

They laughed and shook their 
heads. 

“Well, we are going to Colom- 
bia, South America. It is not all 
like fairyland, but if we can, we 
will visit a place that will seem 
like it, even to the ugly dragons. 

“Are we ready?” Miss Allen 
shook the little silver bell. “Co- 
lombia has several different kinds 
of climates. On the tablelands it is 
like spring all the year around, In 
the mountains it is cold, very cold. 
In the southern part, right here 
whére the Equator crosses Colom- 
bia it is very hot.” Miss Allen 
pointed with her long stick to the 
large map on the wall. “Along the 
coast it rains and rains nearly all 
the time.” 


“T’ll take my swimsuit and 


also my raincoat,” said Ned. 

“T’ll take a heavy sweater and 
boots and an umbrella,” said 
Helen. 

“All right; pack your suitcases ; 
now we're off in our plane. Over 
the mountains and rivers we go, 
over the clouds and under them 
and here we are right in the mid- 
dle of Colombia’s capital city, Bo- 
gota. It would have taken us two 
days to travel from the Pacific 
Ocean by railroad and river to 
Bogota, and as long as eight or 
nine days from the Caribbean 
Sea. The high mountains have 
prevented the building of many 
railroads. No wonder we see so 
many mules. They are so sure- 
footed. They are used to carry 
heavy burdens over the footpaths 
on the mountains. Little trolleys 
on cables that swing across the 
deep gorges are also used for car- 
rying loads. 

“Here is a boy riding a mule. 
Perhaps he will take us around 
the city of Bogota. He says his 
name is José but that we may call 
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boiled eggs, sugary eggs and all 
the rest. Sometimes the children, 
returning from school, would 
romp across the fields and inter- 
rupt the delightful reverie that 
Peepsie and Chick Chick were 
having under the blossoming 
branches of the cherry tree. But 
as the two little chickies scam- 
pered off to their little chicken 
coop, Chick Chick was sure to be 
heard saying to Peepsie, “Did you 
notice, Peepsie, the drawings the 
children had under their arms? 
They must have been making 
them at school as a surprise for 
their mothers and daddies. And 
did you notice that every single 
drawing included a picture of a 
chicken? 

“Think of it, Peepsie, as long as 
the world lasts, it will probably 
associate Easter with chickens, 
and with eggs. Aren’t you glad 
you are alive?” 

Then Peepsie would peep all 
the louder in order to show that 
she, too, was happy that the 
chicken folk had been so fully 
appreciated all over this great 
world of ours. 


TAKING A WALK 


CRABS 


him Joe for short. He will charge 
us only two pesos to show us the 
city. You will remember that a 
peso is about fifty cents in our 
money. He says we may take 
turns riding on his mula. Look in 
your Spanish book, Marvin, and 
see why he calls it a mula. Ah! I 
see that means a lady mule. Her 
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name is Zelinda, a pretty name 
for a mule; I mean a mula. 

“What is that boy selling, Joe? 
A jaguar skin, did you say? How 
beautiful it is! Listen, Ned, Joe 
says they make coats of the ja- 
guar skins and rugs, too. Joe says 
we should stop at that little mar- 
ket and see what lovely things 
the Indians make. Would you like 
to wear a high comb like that, 
Helen? It is made of tortoise shell. 
We will stop at that little restau- 
rant across the street a little later 
and have some real turtle soup. 
You see all of the tortoise or 
turtle is used here. Joe says the 
soup is very good. But look, Ma- 
bel, look at those tiny ivory vases 
and bowls and see the toy animals 
and dolls all made of ivory. Joe 
says they are carved from tagua 
nuts or vegetable ivory, as it is 
called. Here is a knife called a 
machité with a beautifully carved 
handle. This vegetable ivory is 
shipped all over the world and 
most of it is made into buttons. 
Do you remember where real 
ivory comes from? Yes, Marvin, 
it comes from the tusks of ele- 
phants. 

“Joe thinks we would like to 
see the big park called Plaza de 
Bolivar. You will remember that 
Bolivar was a great South Amer- 
ican liberator. See those boys 
walking up and down the park. 
Joe says they are college boys, 
studying their lessons. There are 
some boys sitting on the grass, 
writing. It is a lovely place to 
study and they do not stop to look 
at passers-by. 

“What is it, Mabel? Do you 
want to know about something? 
Oh! I see. I’ll ask Joe. Joe, where 
is the fairyland where gold and 
platinum and emeralds and or- 
chids are found? Will you take us 
there? Joe is smiling and shaking 
his head. He says the place where 
the treasures are found is way up 
in the heart of the mountains. 
But he says if we will sit down 
here on the grass, he will tell us 
a story his great-grandmother 
told him about a wonderful valley 
near the Magdalena River where 
the Chibcha Indians lived and— 


“Yes, yes, tell us. You can tie 
Zelinda to that hitching post and 
we'll all sit here on the grass. 
Now, Joe, we’re ready for the 
story.” 

“Once upon a time, a long long 
time ago, there was a Chibcha In- 
_ chief made of gold,” began 
oe. 


“Ha, ha,” laughed Marvin. “I 
can see this is not a true story.” 
“Oh, yes, senor,” said Joe. “My 
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great-grandmother, Zelinda, told 
it to me.” 

“Did you name the mula after 
your great-grandmother?” asked 
Helen. 

“But, of course, senorita,” said 
Joe with dignity. 

“Hush,” said Miss Allen, put- 
ting her finger on her lips. 

Joe proceeded. “These Chibcha 
Indians, who were very, very rich, 
lived beside a beautiful sacred 
lake. On feast days the chief 
rubbed sweet smelling oil or 
grease all over his body, and his 
servants blew gold dust from 
pipes on him until he was com- 
pletely covered and looked like 
solid gold. Then he stood up in his 
boat and dropped golden orna- 
ments and pieces of gold and 
platinum slowly into the lake as 
gifts to the gods. Even today fish- 
ermen sometimes fish up golden 
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ornaments and in old Indian 
graves there are found treasures 
of gold.” 

“So it must be a true story 
after all,”’ said Mabel. 

“It is a legend,”’ said Miss Al- 
len, “and legends are generally 
based on something that has hap- 
pened. But there are real treas- 
ures found here in Colombia now; 
aren’t there, Joe?” 

“Yes, senora. There is much 
platina found here. You call it 
platinum. It is white like silver, 
and the biggest most beautiful 
emeralds in the world are mined 
here. They are more valuable 
than diamonds. If you will come 
with me to a jewelry store I will 
show you a copy of a crown that 
is in the window. The original 
crown has over four hundred 
emeralds in it and some are very 
large. Here is the copy of the 
crown. See, too, there are pieces 
of platinum and lumps of gold 
and silver. Nickel and iron and 
lead and coal are also mined in 
Colombia but the petroleum oil 
that is found here is bringing 
more money to Colombia now 
than the gold mines.” 

“Oh! See that beautiful bou- 
quet of orchids!’ Mabel pointed 
to a vase of dainty flowers in the 
window. 

“Yes, senorita, the woods are 
full of orchids. They are shipped 
to Mexico and the United States. 
There are big alligators and 
crocodiles, too, in the swamps,” 
added Joe, with a twinkle in his 
black eyes. “You may call them 
dragons if you like.” 

“What are those men doing?” 
asked Ned. “They seem to be 
holding each other’s arms and 
talking and laughing at some- 
thing.” 

“Tt is a ‘charla’ or as you say a 
‘chat.’ They grasp each other’s 
arms instead of shaking hands as 
you do in the United States.” 


— 
EMERALD-STUDDED CROWN 
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“Now we must say good-bye to 
Joe and take the plane and fly 
down near the Equator. We want 
to see a real banana plantation. 
Good-bye, Joe. Thank you for 
your interesting story. 

“It is getting warmer as we 
near the Equator and the air is 
moist and sultry. The pilot is tell- 
ing us to look down and see the 
little railroads running through 
the plantations. Men are loading 
their bananas very carefully onto 
the little cars. Fly slowly, Mr. 
Pilot, so we can see how the ba- 
nanas grow. Here are my binoc- 
ulars, Helen. You can see how 
the tiny bananas grow down like 
little green fingers and the larger 
ones grow up, like this. I will 
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make a picture for you. They are 
always picked and shipped green. 
Now we are flying higher but as 
we look down, we can see lots of 
rubber trees and vast forests. The 
pilot tells us there is still a great 
deal of unexplored land. The cli- 
mate is so hot and unhealthy that 
few people care to venture into 
the jungles. 

“We have a long ride through 
the skies before we reach the sea. 
You may all take a nap if you like. 
We are flying straight north to 
Barrenquilla which is an impor- 
tant seaport. As Cartagena, which 
is another seaport, is so near, we 
will get in a car and drive there. 
It takes us along the sea. Here is 
Cartagena. It has become very 


important because it is easy to 
bring Colombian products here to 
be shipped to other countries. 
They say all the streets lead to the 
sea. Look at those crabs. Count 
them, Ned; there must be ten or 
a dozen, They seem to be taking a 
walk. No doubt they are going to 
the sea for an afternoon swim. 

“Now it is time to go home. 
Hurry into the plane and wave 
good-bye to Colombia. 

“TI picked up a crab to use as a 
pattern for our souvenir. 

“Here are some pipe cleaners 
which we can twist and bend and 
make to look like a crab. It can be 
fastened on your sweater and will 
help you remember our visit to 
Colombia.” 


We Make a Crab to Wear on Our Coats 


a 


Pur. 


. Bénd a piece of pipe-cleaner as in 
sketch 1. Ink the ends and twist 
them up for the crab’s eyes. 


. Bend another piece of cleaner into 
a spiral to fit inside the crab’s 
shell. See sketch 2. 


. Twist the ends of a length of 
cleaner for the big claws. Sketch 3. 

. Put ink marks on the ends of the 
pipe-cleaners, for the legs. 

. Thread claws and legs through 
crab’s back, and bend into shape. 


If desired, paint the claws and legs 
that extend beyond the shell, a 
bright orange with your water- 
colors. 


The last sketch shows a crab hang- 
ing onto a lace curtain. 
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We Made Puppets 


LUCILLE STREACKER 


QO: course the subject could 
be introduced in many ways but 
our puppet project started with a 
school movie of a puppet show. 

“Why couldn’t we make some 
puppets and have a show in the 
auditorium for the other rooms?” 
asked Donald. In our township 
school it is the custom for each 
grade to entertain the entire 
school with a program at some 
time during the year. Parents are 
invited to these activities. 

“Perhaps we could,” I agreed. 

This instituted a research of 
books and articles on how to make 
puppets, build and equip a stage 
and arrange plays. We found a 
wealth of material. The series on 
Marionette Hobby-Craft by Helen 
Fling was very helpful but we 


simplified instructions and adapt- 
ed them to the ability of our 
fourth grade children and to the 
materials at hand. The puppets 
were made of cloth stuffed with 
cotton. I illustrated with a simple 
diagram on the blackboard how 
the head, arms and legs should be 
joined to hang loosely with flex- 
ible waist, elbows and knees. Not 
much of the actual making of the 
puppets was done in the school- 
room. Many children were so 
eager they enlisted aid in making 
them at home. 

We hung the puppets up along 
the wall and named them. During 
our handwork periods we at- 
tached strings and control boards 
for manipulation. We did this 
very simply with needles of 


A Hand Strings 
B Back String 

C Head Strings 
D Knee Strings 


coarse black thread sewed into 
each side of the head, each wrist 
and knee and at the back. These 
strings were tied to control 
boards as shown in the illustra- 
tion. 

When the puppets were finished 
we turned our attention to the 
stage. We made a framework of 
rough boards five feet high by six 
feet wide with the background set 
back eighteen inches and low 
enough for the children to stand 
on the floor and reach over it to 
operate their puppets. We covered 
the frame with heavy cardboard, 
painted our scenery with poster 
paint and hung muslin curtains. 
The boys especially liked making 
the stage. 

Then for the play. Since we 
could not use all the puppets in one 
play we decided to present several 
short ones so each child could take 
part. The first we gave was 
“Granny Good,” written especial- 
ly for our puppets. In selecting 
plays we often found it necessary 
to make a few changes in the 
characters to fit our needs. Some- 
times we presented versions of 
our favorite stories, working out 
the dramatizations ourselves. 
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When we started on our pup- 
pets many of the mothers and 
other teachers were frankly skep- 
tical. “It seems too difficult for 
small children. I’m sure the effect 
will be anything but realistic.” 
One of the teachers stated the 
common belief. 

But the performances were a 
great success. The puppets, man- 
ipulated by their small owners be- 
hind the scenes, moved and talked 
in a lifelike manner that delighted 
their audience. Though the proj- 
ect was most successful for the 
interest and activity it had 
created, still it had achieved a 
distinction in the school which 
gave each pupil connected with it 
the proud satisfaction of accom- 
plishment. 


Granny Good 
A Puppet Play 


LUCILLE STREACKER 


CHARACTERS: 
SHIRLEY ToGo, the clown 
LITTLE Boy and LITTLE GIRL 
PROFESSOR FAIRY 
GRANNY GoopD ANNOUNCER 
SCENE: SHIRLEY’S back yard. In 
one corner a large box is standing. 
Garden tools are in it. 
ANNOUNCER: 
Once upon a time there was a little 
girl named Shirley who had no 
father or mother or grandpa or 
grandma. She lived with Togo, the 
clown. She loved Togo very much 
but... well ...she wished more 
than anything she had a good, 
kind grandma like other children. 
(Curtain rises. The ANNOUNCER 
leaves. SHIRLEY and TOGO are 
making a garden. TOGO is marking 
the rows.) 
SHIRLEY: 
That is fine, Togo. Will you go get 
my basket of seeds? 
(ToGo leaves. Enter LITTLE Boy 
and LITTLE GIRL.) 
SHIRLEY: 
I am making a garden. 
Boy: 
Our grandma is going to help us 
make our garden. I bet it will be 
the finest garden in all the world! 
GIRL: 
We'll have carrots and lettuce and 
everything because Grandma 


knows how to make a lovely gar- 
den. 

Boy: 
In fact she knows how to do every- 
thing. She can bake the nicest 
cookies and tell the best stories. 


GIRL: 
Don’t you wish you had a grand- 
ma, Shirley? 
SHIRLEY : 
Oh, no! Togo and I get along. 
(Enter ToGo) 
ToGo: 
Here are the seeds, Shirley. 
SHIRLEY (looking in the bas- 
ket): 
But Togo, what are these eggs do- 
ing here? 
ToGo: 
I’m going to plant them. 
SHIRLEY (loudly): 
Plant eggs? 
ToGo: 
Of course. I’m going to raise some 
fluffy little chicks for Easter. 
Boy and GIRL: 
Ha! Ha! When your eggs start 
blooming let us know. 
(Exit) 
SHIRLEY: 
Oh, Togo, now they think we do 
not know how to make a garden. 
If only we had a grandma to help 
us! 
ToGo: 
Maybe we could grow one in our 
garden. 
SHIRLEY: 
Togo, you talk silly! You can’t 
grow Grandmas in a garden. 
TOGO: 
I’m going to ask the Professor 
to come here. He will know how to 
get a grandma if anyone does. 
(Exits) 
SHIRLEY (sits 
moans): 


down and 


Oh, dear! Everyone has a good 
kind Granny but me! (The PRo- 
FESSOR enters with a book in his 
hands.) 

PROFESSOR: 
So you would like to have a grand- 
mother? Is that right? 

SHIRLEY: 
Oh, yes! More than anything in all 
the world. 

PROFESSOR : 
Well, I shall look the word up in 
my book of Families. Ah! It says 
a grandmother is a very fine per- 
son indeed but it does not say 
how to go about getting one. 

SHIRLEY: 
Togo says maybe you can grow 
them. 

PROFESSOR : 
Well, now there is a paw-paw 
tree that has paw-paws on it but I 
never heard of a tree that could 
grow grandmas on it. 

SHIRLEY: 
Are paw-paws fathers? 

PROFESSOR: 
Oh my, no! They are things you 
eat. And sometimes they give you 
the hives, too. 

SHIRLEY: 
Oh, dear! (TOGO enters, waving 
his hand.) 

ToGo: 
See what I found! A fairy’s 
drinking cup. If you wish on it a 
fairy will hear you and make your 
wish come true. 

PROFESSOR : 
Why that is only a violet and be- 
sides there are no fairies. Such 
foolishness, bah! (As he leaves in 
dignified disgust he trips over the 
hoe and falls. He picks himself up 
and leaves hastily.) 

SHIRLEY : 
Well... (FAIRY is lowered from 
the top.) 
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FAIRY: 
Hello. 
SHIRLEY: 
A real fairy! 
ToGo: 
I knew it was your drinking cup. 
FAIRY: 
Yes, and I have come to answer 
your wish. 
SHIRLEY : 
We want a grandma to live with 
us. A good, kind grandma who 
makes raisin cookies and straw- 
berry jam and tells funny stories 
when she tucks us in at night... 
who knows how to do everything 
and never thinks we’re naughty. 
FAIRY: 
Very well, but first you must learn 
how to take care of Grandmas. 
They are very precious. You must 
always speak kindly and politely 
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to them. You must always give 
them the softest chairs and run 
all their errands because they are 
older and more tired than you. 
You must never forget to thank 
them for the things they do for 
you and tell them you love them. 
SHIRLEY and TOGO: 
Oh, we would take very good care 
of our grandma! 
FAIRY: 

Then see that box where you keep 
your tools? (She waves her wand 
over it and recites:) 

G for good, 

R for right, 

A always kind; 

Ns never nagging, 

Y young in mind; 

Come on Granny Good! 

(Up pops GRANNY Goon out of the 
tool box.) 


GRANNY GOOD: 
Hello, children. What a surprise! 
I’ve been wanting to belong to you 
two for a long time. 

FAIRY: 
Remember what I told you, Togo 
and Shirley. (Exits) 

SHIRLEY: 
Tell us a story, Grandma. 

GRANNY GOOD: 
Now? 

ToGo: 
Yes, the very first thing. Then we 
will plant our garden. 

GRANNY GOOD: 
Well, one day there was a little... 
(Curtain falls.) 

ANNOUNCER (appears outside 
the curtains): 
So the little girl got a grandma 
and she and Togo and the grand- 
ma lived happily ever after. 


An April Safety Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
CHARACTERS: 
JOHN BILL Miss JOHNSON 
HOWARD JIMMIE HARRY 


SCENE: At recess on the boys’ playground. 
JOHN: 
They’re always talking about safety everywhere we 
go. Now I should think April was one month when 
there would be no thought of safety. Just enjoy 
ourselves is my motto. 
HOWARD: 
That’s what you think, Johnny old boy! Haven’t 
you heard the news? We’re having a big assembly 
on Friday and the subject is Safety. 
BILL: 
I guess the subject of safety is always important 
according to our teachers and parents. You’d think 
we couldn’t take care of ourselves. Why say—(Just 
then a ball is thrown from off stage and hits BILL in 
the arm.) Ow! Who threw that ball? Why don’t they 
look where they’re throwing? 
JIMMIE enters: 
Sorry, Bill, but after all this is where we play ball 
you know. If you’re going to stand back of home 
plate what do you expect? By the way, any of you 
fellows got a knife? There’s a string I want to cut 
from this ball. (HOWARD hands him a knife.) Ouch! 
be knife slipped! Now I’ve cut my hand. 
ILL: 
You and I had better go in. The teacher will fix us 
up. My arm still hurts where the ball hit it. 
(They exit and HARRY, a small boy, enters crying. 
He’s all dirty.) 
JOHN: 
What’s the matter, Harry, fall into the mud? 
HARRY (between sobs): 
A bunch of us were playing marbles and I was win- 
ning, so they ganged up on me and threw me into 
the mud. 


HOWARD: 
And you say there’s no need for safety lessons in 
April. Already in five minutes there’s been a fight, 
one fellow hit by a ball and one cut by a knife. No 
wonder the subject of our Friday assembly will be 
“April Safety.” 

MIss JOHNSON enters: 
I guess it’s time the bell rang before anything more 
happens. I thought after the winter had passed, 
we'd have fewer accidents, but I guess April is as 
bad as the other months. You boys will certainly 
have material enough for Friday’s program if you 
keep on the way you have started. 
(A bell rings and together they walk off the stage. 
Harry is still brushing the dirt from his clothes.) 


Act II 
HARACTERS : 
Miss JOHNSON CAROL HOWARD 
LAURA BILL JEAN 
JOHN GRACE HARRY 
MARION JIMMIE 


SCENE: The Friday Assembly. 

Miss JOHNSON: 
We have asked some of the children to make a list 
of safety rules that will help us keep April a safe 
month wherever we are and whatever we do. They 
have made them in verse form so I’m sure 
you'll enjoy this program. Everyone may have a 
copy of them if he wishes. 
(LAURA steps to the front of the stage as MISS 
JOHNSON sits down.) 

LAURA: 
They call April the month of showers, 
And say it brings forth bright May flowers, 
But April brings accidents, too, 
And we children are going to mention a few. 
The one I’m thinking of today, 
Is slippery roads along the way. 
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Watch your step or you will slip, 
Then for you a hospital trip. 
JOHN: 
April is the month for our marble game. 
Playing marbles now seems so very tame 
But often in the dirt, bits of glass are found 


Which cut into our hands as they touch the ground. 


So clear a space before you play; 
That, my friends, is the safest way! 
MARION: 
In April we girls start jumping rope; 
That we won’t overdo is everybody’s hope. 
We should not see who jumps the longest, 
She’s not the one who’s really the strongest. 
Remember too much is bad for the heart, 
So please, you girls, help do your part, 
HOWARD: 
In baseball we boys are careless at bat, 
So let us all be careful of that. 
We hurl it aside when we run the base, 


And there’s danger of hitting a boy in the face. 


Think of the other fellow when you play; 
It’s lots more fun any day! 

CAROL: 
We girls like the game of baseball, too, 
But often forget the right thing to do. 
A small child is near; we throw just the same. 
We don’t want anything to spoil our game. 
Think carefully of others whenever we play; 
Again we repeat it’s the safest way. 

BILL: 
We don’t want the little ones ever to get hurt, 
So please don’t throw them into the dirt. 
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Fighting for your country is a fine thing, ’tis true, 
But, — and girls, squabbling is not the thing to 
o! 


GRACE: 
= may not be as many cars on the roads these 
ays, 
But there are also fewer policemen to help us on our 
ways. 
So we must help the little ones when they cross the 
street 
And take the place of policemen when they are off 
their beat. 
JIMMIE: 
We pve live away from school and cannot come by 
us, 


Often come on bicycles to save a lot of fuss. 
We should keep to the road when we ride, 
And highway traffic rules always abide! 
JEAN: 
In the month of April it often rains a lot. 
As for raincoats and umbrellas many of them are 
bought! 
Umbrellas should be carried with the very greatest 
care. 
Umbrellas carried wrongly, there is great danger 
there! 
HARRY: 
The very best that we have done, 
Is to show you how to have some fun, 
Without getting hurt in any way, 
Or hurting others day by day, 
So give three cheers is what we say, 
Safety first is the only way! 


Easter Time 


An Activity for the Third Grade 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Ir was in a garden that the 
shadow of a cross on a lonely hill 
turned into the glory of an Easter 
morn. Sacrificial life always 
amazes! Isn’t it wonderful that we 
may have this renewed experience 
of hope, each spring? Easter with 
its wealth of meaning is so bound 
up with the promise of spring, 
with the upspringing of sod, with 
gardens. It is a season when public 
school activity is especially fur- 
nished heart background by the 
Sunday School—a season of lilies, 
a season that children love next to 
Christmas time. Children can so 
easily be taught to cultivate Easter 
hearts anew when they put on 
their Easter hats. Life is like that. 
Children accept eternal verities so 
readily. 

There are so many things to do 


to celebrate this significant holi- 
day—such satisfying activities. 


A Play 


Start with a play. In my March 
article, “The Play’s the Thing,” I 
mentioned a play, “Thy Kingdom 
Come,” by Florence Converse in 
the Atlantic Monthly, March, 
1921, which is particularly charm- 
ing for young people and easily 
adapted to children. 


Easter Stories 


The story hour during Easter 
week has a particularly rich bib- 
liography from which to choose. 

A few books are: 

Tell Me a True Story, Mary 
Stewart. Happy Easter Stories, 
Just Right Authors. For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour, Carolyn S. Bailey. 
Easter Time, Esther Schenk, Eas- 
ter in Modern Story, Manda Van 
Buren and Katharine Isobel 
Bemis. 

(Mrs. Pepper Passes is partic- 
ularly good.) 


Easter Eggs and Easter Rabbits 


Dear to the hearts of all chil- 
dren, are the Easter Egg and 
Easter Rabbit Legends, which 
come to us from the Norse people. 
Our story hour has given us a 
wealth of stories of bunnies, those 
shy animals so fleet of foot, of the 
gray Molly Cottontails with fluffy 
white tails. To make the atmos- 
phere more real, be sure to borrow 
a real live bunny. It is fun to care 
for it for the week. 


Back Stand for Rabbit 


This stand should be cut from 
heavy cardboard to size to fit rab- 
bit. Paste top about one inch down 
on back of picture of rabbit. Fold 
back to make a prop. 


) 
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Ready for the Easter Egg Hunt 
For the Holiday Sand Table 


To make a miniature forest, 
sprigs of evergreen or paper 
trees may be stuck in the sand. 
Put a few rabbits (with stand- 
ards like pattern) here and there. 
Make small nests of soft moss, of 
excelsior or of dried grass. Fill 
with tiny colored eggs (paper or 
real). 

Make the eggs very colorful. 
Put nests at the foot of the 
trees. Tuck in two or three mir- 
rors to enlarge the effect. 

If you have lots of room and 
care to do this on a large scale, 
create a forest of larger trees, 
scaled to the children’s size. Make 
larger rabbits and nests of real 
eggs, colored. It is loads of fun for 
children to wander about in the 
larger forest. 
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Bunny Ears for Each Child 


Dimensions: 

Height—714”. 

Width—5”. 

Make of stiff white drawing 
paper, lined with pink. Wind a bit 
of white cloth on the head of each 
child who hasn’t a white stocking 
cap. Then pin on the ears. 


Silhouettes 

Children: Bring all the rabbit 
pictures you can find at home. Cut 
them out carefully. Use them for 
patterns, Then with brushes and 
ink, or with black paint, make 
rabbit silhouettes. 

Other Bunnies 

Cut some rabbits out of white 
drawing paper. Put on little col- 
ored coats and little fluffs of cot- 
ton batting for tails. 

See American Childhood, p. 45, 
March, 1939. 


Easter’s Changeable Date 


One bit of information about 
Easter that bears repeating each 
year is the date on which it falls 
—that it comes on a different day 
each year; because in very an- 
cient times, the calendar was 
based almost entirely on the 
moon. 


Easter falls on the first Sunday 
after the first full moon after 
March 21. 


EASTER DATES 
.. April 25 
April 9 

April 1 

April 21 

April 6 
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Twinkle-Toes 


Words and music by MARGARET K. MESSICK 


} 4 } 4 4 + 
Twink - le - Toes is a mer - ry clown, He climbs up _ the pole and slides right down. 
He stands on his head and laughs with glee, He’s a fun - ny fel - low for all to see. 
O - pens his mouth and rolls his eyes, He rais - es his arms and jumps_ to the skies. I 
r, think of all the cir - cus fun, . Twink - le - Toes is the fun - ni - est one. 
2 2. 2. 2. 
b 
Words and music by MARGARET K. MESSICK 
£ 4 + 
a 
1, Come, lit - tle bulbs, you are sleep - y- heads. You’ve been so long in your soft brown beds. 
2. Tu - lip” and vi - o - let, red and blue, Cro - cus and daf - fo - dil, myr - tle, too, 
2. = 
Now it is the time to wake and grow, The sharp winds have gone with the ice and snow. 
Hop out of bed, we are wait - ing here, For now that it’s spring-time, we need your cheer. 
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SPATTER DESIGNS FOR CARDS 
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Marguerite Gode 


Here are some simple suggestions 
for spatter work. 


Draw a simple design on manila 
drawing paper. Cut around design 
leaving it attached to frame. Pin de- 
sign carefully on card you wish to 
decorate. Colored or white construc- 
tion paper folded makes attractive 
cards with inside space used for 
greeting. Dip a small brush (stiff 
bristle) into thick show card paint. 
Hold brush close to card and brush 
across bristles with tooth pick. Dif- 
ferent colors may be used. Care should 
be taken that paint is not too thick. 
Remove design. 
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SPATTER DESIGNS FOR CARD 
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CLOTHES PIN CUTUPS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


How do we know it is spring again? 
Look on the clothes line and you will see 
Bobbling merrily this way and that, 
Clothes Pin Dollies in gay revelry. 


Wee Tommy Twiddlethumb’s riding a towel, 
Pittipat Polly is waving a skirt, 

Sadie and Sally and meddlesome Mollie 
Hopefully cling to dear daddie’s new shirt. 


Meg strides a hankie and Peg rides a pillow case, 
Jumbo and Jerry and upside down Jo 

Wiggle and waggle and dip, dive and wobble, 
Like midget clowns as they dance to and fro. 


Jiggs is atop a gay apron of Grandma’s, 
Simple Sam hangs to Jane’s plaid pinafore, 
Isn’t it fun to be out in the sunshine, 
Winter time laundry has been such a bore. 


How do I know it is spring, do you ask me? 
Look at your clothes line so recently bare, 
And you'll discover the bright panorama 
Of Clothes Pin Dollies out taking the air. 


Let’s make some clothes pin dollies. First, sandpaper one side of 
clothes pin head until it is a flat surface on which you can glue a 
small round cardboard circle. The face has already been drawn and 
colored on the circle. Hair may be painted on or made by sewing on 
yarn and cutting. Hair may be braided or hang straight. Cut dress 
or coat double from colored crepe or construction paper. Before 
head has been pasted on, slip clothes over head of clothes pin. Clothes 
may be fastened with paste, yarn or ribbon sash or thumbtacked to 
look like buttons. Paint legs (girl) flesh colored with colored socks 
and black shoes. Legs are lower part of clothes pins. Paint lower 
part of clothes pin (boy) for trousers and tips black for shoes. Dress 
your clothes pin dollies to suit your taste and you'll be surprised to 
see what a clever dress designer you have become. 
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EBENEZER 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Friend Ebenezer, into new seed catalogues is delving; 

His winter books and indoor games, he willingly is shelving. 

Soon garden spots will bloom again with vegetables and flowers, 
For spring is here to hasten them with sunshine bright and shower. 
What cunning seeds in every pack, and some so very tiny, 

You wonder how they grow a plant of foliage green and viny, 
And from a small seed pumpkins grow, 

And melons appetizing; 

And where these seeds are stored away is really mest surprising. 
Some come in packets large and small, all cuddled close together, 
And some go sailing through the sky when windy is the weather. 
If you are curious to know about the ways of seeding, 

Tune into station I. F. O. and we will be proceeding. 


Here are some questions Ebenezer thinks all children should be able 
to answer. See if you can answer them. 


How do seeds scatter themselves? 

Name some seeds that travel by air. 

What kind of a packet do apple seeds come in? 
How many seeds do apple packs have? 

How many seeds in a gourd? 

How many seeds in a plum? 

How many seeds in a pumpkin? 

Name some seeds we eat. 

What seeds are in pods? 

What seeds are in shells? 

Do seeds ever travel by water? 

What other ways do seeds travel? 

Do birds eat seeds? 

Where does the nursery get seeds to sell? 

Do all seeds grow when planted? 

What does a seed eat while it is waiting to grow? 
Name three things necessary for the growth of a seed. 
What tree seeds have wings? 


Here’s the Mix Muddle: See if you can straighten it out. 


grow plants seeds large little from 


Is Ebenezer wrong or right? 


All plants come from seeds. 

Seeds sleep during the winter months. 

Seeds can grow without sunshine. 

A baby seed needs food to eat. 

All small seeds grow small plants and all large seeds grow large 
plants. 

Seeds will grow indoors during the winter months. 


Things to do: 


Compare sizes of seeds. 

Count seeds in different kinds of fruits and vegetables. 

Dry seeds and save for planting. 

Plant seeds and compare size of growth. 

And now it’s goodbye time again until next month, so here’s 
Ebenezer signing off. 

Goodbye. 


April Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Easter TIME is in the air. 
With it come all the suggestions 
for painting spring flowers, little 
rabbits, ducklings, chicks, lambs, 
Easter eggs and delightful scenes. 

To beautify the school room at 
this season, why not plan to make 
the windows as lovely as possible. 
Make borders for the room. There 
can be lessons for making Easter 
baskets, greeting cards and pic- 
ture booklets illustrating stories 
about spring. Discuss what the 
temperature and countryside is 
like in various parts of our land 
during this month, or in various 
places on the earth. 


Window Transparency 
(Pages 34 and 35) 


Bright, sunny colors can lend 
such a cheerful note to any school- 
room. We may not be able to 
change the scene outside, and per- 
haps the walls need attention, but 
we can make the windows attrac- 
tive with gay transparencies. 
These can vary in size to suit the 
window pane or the paper on 
hand. The connecting parts be- 
tween the colored areas should not 
be more than one fourth inch 
wide, or less than shown (see 
rabbit), Designs can be extremely 
simple and yet be attractive. 
Springtime scenes, Easter angels 
and a wide variety of other sub- 
jects are all good. Or, to correlate 
with Central American interests, 
why not brightly colored birds 
and gay flowers? 


Easter Rabbit Problem 
(Page 36) 

What could be more intriguing 
than an Easter Rabbit holding an 
Easter egg out in front of him? 
The problem would make an in- 
teresting border for the school- 
room, or an attractive picture for 
the child to take home and pin on 
the wall of his own room. The 
lesson involves simple pattern 
drafting. 

Poster, 
Buy War Stamps and Bonds 
(Page 37) 

Based on the psychology that 
you can always win over people 
with a pleasing attitude and 
friendly approach, we are sug- 
gesting little, smiling piggy banks 
as illustrations for posters, urg- 
ing children to buy war savings 
stamps. 


Original verses may be added, 
and words emphasizing Buy War 
Stamps and Bonds. Posters may 
be 12 x 18 inches in size. They can 
be painted on white construction 
paper. The figure of the piggy 
bank should be proportionately 
larger than here given. Posters of 
this kind exhibited in town should 
win many buyers among the busi- 
ness people of your community. 

This month we visit El Salva- 
dor, the smallest country of the 
Central American group. (Most 
people make a mistake and call it 
San Salvador. San Salvador is the 
capital of El Salvador.) 

Although it is the smallest 
country, it is the most densely 
settled in Central America. Its 
area is 13,000 square miles, Its 
population is 1,744,535. Its aver- 
age length is about 140 miles with 
a coast line of about 160 miles. 
The average width is 60 miles. 
Just how much area would that 
cover in the locality where you 
live? 

Two mountain chains cross this 
little country. Within the coastal 
range are over twenty volcanoes 
with an altitude ranging from 
3,500 to 8,300 feet. Aside from the 
destruction caused by volcanoes, 
the country has experienced many 
damaging earthquakes. The vol- 
cano Izalio is continuously aflame, 
and serves as a guide to mariners 
on the Pacific. Most of El] Salvador 
is comprised of a plateau, 2,000 
feet high crossed by these scenic 
mountains. 


El Salvador has two large bays 
and three big inlets. Its most im- 
portant rivers are Lempa and San 
Miguel. The Lempa is the longest 
river on the Pacific coast of the 
Central American countries. The 
Lempa valley is the most fertile 
and populous region of El Salva- 
dor. Both river valleys, with their 
tributaries are magnificent and 
productive from end to end. 

There are several large and 
small lakes in El] Salvador. Most 
are of volcanic origin. Lake Ilo- 
pango ranks first, and Lake Coju- 
tepeque second in importance of 
size and beauty. Surrounded by 
mountains and forests of fine tim- 
ber, their shores are deep in 
wooded shade, and fragrant with 
blossom covered foliage. The en- 
tire country affords every style of 
scenery, high mountains, tower- 
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ing volcanoes, delightful valleys 
and an astounding number of min- 
eral and hot springs. It is a fairy- 
land of color and perfume, and as 
fair a land as the eye could wish 
to dwell upon. 

The temperature of the country 
varies with the altitude. The 
coastal areas, marshes and low 
places are hot, while the elevated 
sections are temperate and de- 
lightful. The population consists 
of 40 percent Indians, 50 percent 
Indian and Spanish mixture and 
10 percent natives of Spanish 
stock. There are very few 
Negroes. 

El Salvador’s agricultural class 
has a great advantage in the low 
cost of production, nearness to 
ports and the good roads and rail- 
road connections between planta- 
tions and shipping centers. The 
obstacles to development are the 
absence of skilled labor and fuel. 
There is no coal or oil. The market 
prosperity at present depends 
upon the production of coffee. The 
latter is of very high quality. 

Among its products of great 
variety, coffee ranks first. The soil 
and climate are well adapted to 
sugar, and there are many fine 
plantations and refineries in the 
country, Balsam, a healing drug, 
is produced solely in El Salvador. 
Indigo was a more important 
product before the advent of ana- 
line dyes. Corn, wheat, rice, to- 
bacco and cotton are consumed 
mostly within the country. There 
are temperate and tropical fruits 
of great variety. Honey is ex- 
ported. There are many kinds of 
fine, hard woods. Hehequen 
(sisal) is grown and used in 
making bags for shipping coffee. 
There are big cattle ranches, and 
farms raising goats, sheep and 
pigs. The mineral products are 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
mercury, sulphur, gypsum, alum 
and lime. 

San Salvador is the capital, 
with a population of 103,920, and 
an elevation of 2,000 feet. Most of 
the important cities of the country 
are at this altitude. San Salvador 
(Continued on page 38) 
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PICTURE MAP OF EL SALVADOR 


VOLCANOES (NOT ALL SHOWN ON MAP) es 


ACTIVE WITHIN LAST CENTURY 
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MAKE SKETCH ON SCRATCH PAPER 
TRACE SKETCH ONTO BLACK CON- 


IMMEDIATELN PASTE COLORED 
OF PAPE STRUCTION PAPER. USE BLACK OR 
BACK SIDE d - WHITE TRAC PAPER FOR TISSUE PAPER, OR TINTED 
TRACING. VIVI-TONE PAPER BEHIND IT. 


4. SHOWS PAPER PASTED OVER HOLE. FIRST 

LAY FIG.3, RIGHT SIDE DOWN UPON A 
SMALL PIECE OF NEWS PAPER. USE GLUE 
PASTE OF GOOD QUALITY,..... PASTE WELL 
ALL OVER EDGES OF HOLE. THEN RAISE UP, 
SLIP A CLEAN PIECE OF NEWS PAPER UNDER 
HOLE, AND LAY VIVI-TONE CUTTING OVER 
MAKE SURE IT 1S PASTED SECURELY ALL 
AROUND. 

WHEN DRY, TURN OVER AND START CUTTING 
NEXT SECTION. 


5.~ TO Cut THE COLORED PIECES OF PAPER, 

TRACE SAME FROM SHEET CONTAINING 
FINISHED SKETCH. THE OVER-LAP SHOULD BE 
AT LEAST INCH 


6_ 1T 1S BEST To HAVE ALL PARTS OF THE 
DESIGN TOUCH EACH OTHER. AN EXAMPLE 
OF A SEPERATE UNIT IS THE CENTER OF THE 
FLOWER, (OR THE EYE THE RABBIT.) 
THE ENTIRE CENTER OF THE FLOWER 15 
CUT OUT ANDO FINISHED FIRST, THEN PLACE 
FIG.b, INCORRECT PLACE. TRACE ABOUT 
INSIDE HOLE. THEN CUT OUT THE SAME. 


ASL 


fb ANY ASSORTMENT OF LIGHT WEIGHT PAPERS CAN BE USED 
FOR THE TRANSPARENT SECTIONS. TISSUE PAPER ISA LITTLE 
HARD TO MANAGE ANDO NOES NOT COME IN A GREAT VARIETY 
OF COLORS. PAPER OF VIVI-TONE QUALITY IS GOOD. WHEN 
WORK IS FINISHED, BRUSH OVER BACK SIDE oF ALL COLORED 
AREAS WITH A THIN COATING OF LINSEED OIL. THIS NEXT, PASTE FIG. b OVER THE SMALL HOLE 
INCREASES THE TRANSPARENCY A HUNDRED FOLD. (OTHER cINISH WITH COLOREL PAPER ON 


Oil OR FAT WILL DO AS WELL. BACK. 


‘F CERTAIN LIGHT COLORS CAN NOT BE FOUND IN LIGHT WEIGHT PADER, Cas PINKS OR YELLOW: GREENS, ETC.) THE 
SAME CAN BE PAINTED IN CLEAR WATER COLORS ON WHITE TYPING PAPER , AND THEN USED FOR CUTTING . 


THUMB TACKS, IN FIG.2, WERE PLACED IN SECTIONS THAT WOULD LATER BE CUT OUT. PAPER CLIPS CAN BE USED FOR 
HOLDING WORK TOGETHER. 


INTERESTING PICTURES CAN BE MADE IN THIS SAME MANNER. ANY KIND OF PAPER CAN BE USED FOR SUCH 
THE TRANSPARENT PAPERS. 


FOR EASTER SUBJECTS USE RABBITS, CHICKS, BIRDS, DUCKLINGS, TULIPS, CALLA AND EASTER LILLIES, JONQUILS AND IRIS. 
IN CUTTING AND FINISHING EACH HOLE ATA TIME THE WORK 1$ EASY TODO AND NEVER OUT OF CONTROL. 
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EASTER RABBIT PROBLEM Louise D. Tessin 


. DRAW A FRONT VIEW RABBIT ON WHITE PAPER. MAKE ALL OUTLINES AND CHARACTER LINES HEAVY ANO DARK. 
DAINT IN DELICATE TONES, ARMS SHOULD EXTEND OUT ON EITHER SIDE, AND BE THREE INCHES LONG. CuT OUT 
CAREFULLY. PASTE A BORDER OF LEAVES AND FLOWERS ACROSS FWKIZ CONSTRUCTION PAPER. MOUNT RABBIT ON THIS. 
TURN ARMS FORWARD. PASTE PAWS OVER EGG. 

THE RABBIT MAY BE DESIGNED WEARING CLOTHES AND A HAT. INSTEAD OF A RABBIT , THE FIGURE MAN ARE A Boy 
OR GIRL. PUPILS MAY TRACE THE SHAPE OF THE EGG FROM A CUT PATTERN. 
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BUY WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 


Louise D. Tessin 


| HAVE A LITTLE 
PIGGY BANK 

OF WHICH IM 
VERY FOND, 

IT’S FULL OF DIMES 
AND NICKELS 
WITH WHICH To 
BUY A BOND. 


SAVE UP YOUR MONEY 

IN THESE STRENUOUS TIMES. 
BUY WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 
WITH YOUR NICKELS AND DIMES. 


| HAVE A LITTLE PIGGY BANK. 
HE'S WINSOME, FAT AND VERY GAY. 
WITH DIMES AND NICKELS IN MY 


BANK, 
| BOUGHT A LOT OF STAMPS TO-DAN. 


Louise 
Tessity 


ADRS CN) 
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ApriliArt Suggestions — (Continued from Page 30) 


is connected by rail and good 
roads to most of the important dis- 
tricts. It has a semitropical, 
healthy climate. Lake Ilopango 
and the surrounding mountains 
afford it the finest scenery. The 
city has handsome government 
buildings, nice homes and beauti- 
ful parks and gardens gay with 
tropical vegetation. 


Picture Maps of El Salvador 
(Pages 32-33) 


It would be hard to say which 
of the Central American countries 
is most attractive for natural 
beauty and productiveness. To 
make the study of each country as 
complete as possible, read all you 
can find about it in travel books 
and magazines. Add to the pic- 
tures on these maps any additional 
facts you think are important. A 
map of El Salvador, showing just 
the mountains and volcanic peaks 
would be very interesting. It 
would be a fine art problem to 
paint such a map. This map may 
be tinted. We find it is best to 
paint flat, light, clear color over 
the various surrounding sections. 
Run a line of blue, a little deeper 
than the ocean, along the coast 
line. The rivers may be outlined 
with a fine, yellow-green line. 
Touches of clear, bright color on 
vegetation, figures and animals 
will complete a beautiful map. We 


know of nothing in printed form 
that offers at a glance the impor- 
tant features of these countries as 
these picture maps do, 


Calendar 
(Page 11) 


In order to fully understand 
how this product is grown and 
harvested, it would be well to seek 
information at your local library. 

The illustration shows children 
picking ripe coffee berries. The 
tedious work is done mostly by 
women and children. As the ber- 
ries are picked they are taken by 
ox-cart to a nearby mill, where 
the pulp is torn away from the 
beans. These are then allowed to 
ferment in water for a few hours, 
then dried for a week, polished, 
sacked and shipped. 

Coffee trees are planted in rows 
like an apple orchard. The soil 
between the rows is kept clean 
by careful cultivation. Sometimes 
the trees are shaded by rows of 
banana palms whose broad leaves 
cast a cool, open shade. 

Not even Japan in Cherry-blos- 
som time is more beautiful than 
the valleys of El Salvador when 
coffee trees are in bloom. The 
fragrant blossoms are thick and 
white along the slender branches. 

The berries grow in clusters. 
With each cluster there are two 
green leaves. First the berries are 


fleshy and green. Then they turn 
yellow and finally red and red- 
purple, Each berry contains two 
coffee beans. The berries must be 
picked at just the right time to 
preserve the best flavor. All pick- 
ing is done by hand. The trees are 
not very high. From short ladders 
one can reach the topmost 
branches. The trees are dense 
with their long trailing branches 
of dark, shiny green leaves. 

Coffee seems to have been 
known first in Ethiopia in North- 
ern Africa. From here the knowl- 
edge of the beverage spread to 
Abyssinia, Arabia, finally to Eng- 
land, and to the Dutch East In- 
dies (Java). Then it was intro- 
duced into the West Indies by the 
Dutch. The culture now, in South 
and Central America claims lead- 
ership. 


Poster, Making Tortillas 
(Page 31) 


We generally think of tortillas 
as something the Mexican people 
eat, but here we see them also in 
El Salvador. Tortillas are pre- 
pared from Indian corn, which is 
first parboiled to make it clean and 
soft. The meal is then crushed into 
a paste with a stone rolling pin on 
a small stone table. After that, it 
is baked like a flat pancake on an 
iron plate until it is nice and 
brown. It is eaten as bread. 


CAREFUL PATSY 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


When it’s raining, careful Patsy 
Wears galoshes on her feet, 

And carries a big umbrella 

When she walks on the wet street. 
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BIRD BOOKLET COVER Sarah Rehtus 


BIRD” 


BiRp BOOKLET COVERS MAY BE CuT-OvTS, 


| 
OR PAINTED OR CRAYONED QDESIGNS. | 
BookteTs MAY CONTAIN BIRD PICTURES, EITHER ORIGINAL OR CLIPPED PICTURES, 
AND INTERESTING FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE VARIOUS -BIRDS. 
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EASTER BUNNY FAMILY Sarah Rehtus 


THE BUNNY FAMILY MAY BE 
PASTED ON A LONG srRiIP 
OF PAPER TO MAKE A 
POSTER. TO CARRY OvuT 


SUCH A SCENE, ANIMATED 
TREES, FLOWERS, Erc. MAKE 
LP A BACK GROUND. 
THIS ACTIVITY MAY 
BE CORRELATED WITH 
WRITING ORIGINAL STORIES 
ABODLT THE RUNNY FAMILY. 


AN 


CARD WS 
EASNUY MADE 
BY FoLpinG 


AN EDGE- 


COLOR. INSIDES 
OF EARS PINK. 
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freely. 


Question: Do you think the trend is moving to- 
ward or away from the teaching of phonics? 


ANSWER: I am glad you asked that question. I 
most assuredly think the trend is moving toward the 
teaching of phonics not as a science in itself but as a 
better aid to reading. I travel a good bit in my work, 
and I can speak for various sections of the country. 


Question: Would you kindly send me information 
about where I can get material for a study of 
Congo rhythms and music. We are using the 
jungles of Central Africa for a unit of work and 
would appreciate a helpful bibliography. 


ANSWER: I am very glad to help you as best I can 
on your study of Congo rhythms and music. I have 
found some reference to Congo music in the Los 
Angeles County Course of Study (Intermediate 
Unit). For references it offers: “Afro-American 
Folk Songs,” by Krehbiel, Schirmer; “Music of the 
Congo,” A. H. Hurt; “Etude” magazine, July, 1935; 
“Congo Drums,” by W. L. Smyser in “Asia” maga- 
zine, April, 1933; “Black Drums in the Congo,” 
S. Puleston in “Travel” magazine, June 1930; 
“Primitive Music” Ch. 1 (Africa) Richard Wallas- 
chek, Longmans. 


Question: I am desirous of purchasing a set of 
books for my little girl who is nine years of age, 
and I would like to have your opinion as to which 
set to buy. I have heard many comments, both pro 
and con, about many kinds, such as the “Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, “The Book of Knowledge,” etc. I 
would appreciate your letting me know which you 
would recommend in my case. 


ANSWER: I should recommend highly “Compton’s 
Jr. Pictured Encyclopedia,” published by F. E. 
Compton, 100 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. It 
will interest your little girl not only at the present 
time, but carry through her high school work. It 
is replete with both informational material and with 
literary gems. 


Question: I am on the program to give a talk and 
demonstration on “Art in Primary Grades” for 
our Montana State Educational Association meet- 
ing, to be held in October. Last year the Art 
Teacher at the Normal School here gave the dem- 
onstration. It was on Finger Painting. She had 
nothing new to offer me but suggested that I 
write to editors of art magazines. The librarian 
has given me your address. So I am writing to see 
if you can help me out. 


ANSWER: There are two books that I would rec- 
mend highly. I feel sure that either or both would 
offer you the needed helps, “Creative Art for Graded 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical 


and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND 


Schools” by Louise D. Tessin, published by Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., and “Art 
Adventures with Discarded Material’ by Perry, 
published by Noble & Noble, New York City. 


Question: Could you tell me where I could get 
suggestions for window decorations for various 
holidays and seasons? 


ANSWER: For cut-outs for the various holidays, 
I would recommend the following companies: Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.: Sets of 
Cathedral Windows, $1.00 per set of four; The Holy 
Family cut-outs, 35c; Santa Claus cut-outs, 60c; 
Easter Window Transparencies, set of four, $1.00. 
Saafield Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio; American 
Education Press, 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Harter Publishing Co., 2046 E. 7l1st, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. L. Hammett Co., Boston, Mass. 


Question: Be so good as to suggest story material 
suitable for very quarrelsome group of children 
between the ages of 7 to 12 years. 


ANSWER: Your question puzzles me. I know of no 
material especially suited for a group of quarrel- 
some children, as you call them, other than stories of 
politeness, kindness, cooperation, of heroism and of 
high ideals. The article so well worked out in the 
September number of AMERICAN CHILDHOODby Alice 
Hawthorne and called, ““The Third Grade Makes a 
Social Blue Book” should be of help. Any collection 
of stories like the following should fit into the needs 
of your younger children: “Ethics for Children,” 
Cabot, Houghton, Mifflin, Boston; “Stories to Tell 
to Children,” Bryant, Houghton, Mifflin; Aesop’s 
Fables.” For older children, I would recommend 
stories of pioneers, like Boone, Crockett, Buffalo 
Bill. Why not give your children more responsibil- 
ity? Have a “Self-reliance Chart.” Have children 
leaders of groups; show children that you expect 
them to be able to direct their own affairs and plan 
their own affairs. Get your children to be proud 
of their class, their class-room and their teacher. 
Perhaps they could make a self-check chart, where 
they can check their own unselfish deeds, motives, 
etc. And remember always that it is the business of 
the school for democratic citizenship to give its pu- 
pils an understanding of democracy that will call 
forth continuing devotion to its principles. Each 
child should learn to appraise his own good actions 
in the light of the common good. A school should 
and can develop a scale of social values for under- 
standing and evaluating individual liberty. And 
give practice in applying these values. Remember 
good little citizens, as well as big citizens, need to 
learn not only why democracy is desirable but also 
how to make it work. 
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HAPPY HOPPER Helen Strimple 


; HAPPY HOPPER “ Easter Bunny who really hops / 


Helen Strimple 


Ears 


Color 
“Hoppers eyes 
and nose and 
ears pink. Cut 
on heavy line. 
Fold on 
dotted 


line. 


Insert end of tailpiece marked 
“paste” through slot “A” on Happy 
Hopper. Paste to inside of bunny. 
Then paste the two sides of Hopper 
together but leave the legs free 
from where arrows point on down 
so they can be spread apart for flap 
“B” to be pasted on inside of 
Hopper. 

Then fold and paste feet as di- 
rected. It will look like ex. “a” 
when completed—for extra weight 
paste a small square of cardboard 
on bottom of feet (H). You are now 
ready to paste flap C on top of “D” 
(top of feet). 

Fold ears as directed and 
slip through slot E. Place egg 
between Hopper’s forepaws 


wk at F. Paste a fluff of cotton 
\4 on both sides of tail and tie 
‘d a gay ribbon bow around his 
ww neck. Tie a long cord through 


hole “G” at top of his head 
(ex. b) and Happy Hopper 
will flap his ears and hop 
ex b along the floor for you! 


Color egg. 
Write your 
name on it with 


dark crayon. 
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THE INCHIES ZIP A ZIPPER Margaretta Harmon 
Look in my glass. 
See the zipper’s 

teeth magnified? 


Each tooth 
has a hole 
underneath. 


This point goes into 
the hole under the 
next tooth above. 


| cut off the 
fastener’s front 
to see inside. 


When the fastener 
slides up, it fits 
the teeth together. 
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Snow Baby 
The Harp Seal 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Sow BABY was as white as 
the snow on which he lay. He lay 
so still that the white owl did not 
see him. Long soft fur covered 
him, flippers and all. Only his 
whiskered muzzle was dark, and 
his big brown eyes. 

Days when the sun shone, he 
rolled and played with the other 
baby seals. There were hundreds 
all about him, on the snowy ice 
field that floated like a huge island 
in the sea. 

When he felt hungry, he called 
to his mother in a voice that 
sounded like a human baby’s cry. 
And so did every baby in the 
nursery. No wonder they were 
called harp seals! 

Soon his plushy brown mother 
came humping across the snow to 
feed him her warm milk. When at 
last he was ready for sleep, she 
went back to the edge of the ice 
field and slid into the sea. For she, 
too, was hungry, and she always 
caught fish for her own dinner. 
For perhaps two weeks Snow 
Baby did nothing but eat and 
sleep and play in the snow. He 


was growing fast, faster than 
most babies. For where he had 


weighed fifteen pounds at birth, 
he soon weighed sixty. And now 
he was rounder than ever, and his 
short flippers lay along the snow 
like the legs of a very young pup- 
py too fat to walk. 

When it snowed, he felt no cold, 
for there was his deep white fur, 
and underneath his skin he had a 
blanket of fat to help keep him 
warm. 

When the storm was over, he 
looked about, and his soft brown 
eyes could see other baby seals all 
calling for their mothers, or being 
fed. And there was nothing any- 
where but baby seals and their 
mothers. For the big father seals 
kept out of the way. When the 
babies came, the fathers all went 
fishing in deep water. 


The seal herd always followed 
the fish on which they fed. At this 
time of year, when winter ended 
and spring began, they found 
good fishing off the coast of New- 
foundland, and a few other places. 
Now, in March, the ice off the 
coast of Newfoundland was noisy 
with the cries of baby harp seals. 

The ice field that Snow Baby 
knew as home was surrounded by 
small pieces of broken ice as 
round as pancakes. These pieces 
knocked together, breaking their 
corners off, till all were that odd 
shape known pancake ice. 
Snow Baby’s mother used to swim 
about in the lanes of water be- 
tween “pancakes” for the fish she 
caught. But sometimes the pan- 
cakes froze together. One cold 
night the sky glowed with North- 
ern Lights, and the sound of 
cracking ice came like pistol 
shots. But Snow Baby sank into 
his usual deep sleep. He woke at 
dawn, hungry as could be, and 
promptly called his mother. 

She, though, was nowhere in 


aN 


sight. Not one of the dark furry 


mothers that came humping 
across the snow to their babies 
belonged to him. Snow Baby 


wailed. 


The trouble was, the hole in the 
ice through which she always 
came to him had frozen over. 
That time, though, she broke the 
ice with her head. And while 
Snow Baby called hungrily, she 
came at last. After that, she kept 
the hole open, even though she 
had to break fresh ice many times 
a day. Even though the ice froze 
deep, she kept her chimney open. 


Next day a strong wind blew 
across the ice field. Snow so fine it 
pricked his nose drove down upon 
Snow Baby and the rest. Then the 
wind caught him and began shov- 
ing him along the ice. He didn’t 
want to go, he wanted to stay 
there where Mother could always 
find him. But he couldn’t help 
himself, with the wind pushing so. 
And suddenly, splash! he had slid 
off the ice into ocean water. 


He gave one frightened cry for 
help. Then his head went under 
the icy water. 


He didn’t sink. He was too fat 
for that. But neither did he know 
how to swim. And as yet the 
water was far too cold for him. 
After all, Snow Baby was only 
three weeks old, and the third 
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week of March is pretty cold off 
the coast of Newfoundland. 

With a call that told him she 
was near, his mother slid into the 
water beside him. Laying her 
warm muzzle against his small 
frightened muzzle, she tried to 
tell him not to be so afraid. But 
Snow Baby felt as if he might go 
down, down any minute! Besides, 
the cold of the icy water that 
crept through his soft fur made 
him ache. And the salt spray that 
dashed into his nostrils smoth- 
ered him. 

Carefully now his mother dove 
beneath him. And Snow Baby felt 
himself being lifted in the water. 
He felt Mother’s warm back 
staunch beneath him. She was 
swimming close to the ice field. 

Now with soft sounds through 
her nose she urged him to climb 
out onto the snow bank down 
which he had slid. The little fel- 
low placed both fore-flippers on 
the snow bank, and tried. But his. 
flippers were not very strong yet, 
they were not nearly strong 
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enough for such a heavy baby. 
Again she urged him, and again. 
And again he tried. 

At last up he went! And as he 
found hind-flippers and all be- 
neath him, on solid ground, he 
began to hump himself along till 
he was a safe distance from the 
edge. There, behind a snow bank 
out of the wind, he napped the 
hours away till the wind had 
quieted. 

Then a strange thing happened. 
Snow Baby’s long white fur be- 
gan to come out, little by little. 
And in its place there grew the 
stiff brown hairs that would some 
day make him a coat like Moth- 
er’s. For Harp Seals are not soft 
like Fur Seals, not when they are 
grown. 

Then another thing was differ- 
ent: Mother no longer came to 
feed him. Neither did the mothers 
of the other baby seals. They just 
went fishing with the father 
seals, and left the youngsters by 
themselves. At first Snow Baby 
was afraid to go fishing for him- 


self. During the next week or so 
he really got, not thin, but any- 
way, less fat. He was living on his 
own fat, the way bears do in win- 
ter. Lucky he was so fat to start 
with! For it was a week or two 
before he got so hungry he and 
the other babies went fishing. 

Of course they couldn’t swim 
fast enough, at first, to catch a 
codfish or anything big: But they 
swam about catching tiny shrimps, 
which Snow Baby found he liked 
immensely. The spring sunshine 
had taken some of the cold out of 
the water, and now swimming 
was great fun. 

Seals once were land animals. 
But they found it easier to find 
their food in the water. And when 
Nature saw they no longer needed 
legs for walking, she made those 
legs into flippers, and flippers are 
just right for swimming. In the 
years ahead, the young seal and 
his comrades would swim long 
miles through the ocean, each 
year following the fish that was 
their food. 


Desert Speedsters 


GARALD LAGARD 


iF was a fine warm morning 
on the desert. Small cactus wrens 
were busy in the chollas. A lizard 
put his nose out from under a 
stone and stared unblinkingly at 
nothing in particular. A hawk 
turned lazy spirals in the cloud- 
less sky. And Sally and Robin 
sat and drew pictures in the sand 
of the dry wash. 

Two Hawks Johnny yawned 
and scratched his ear. Happy Dog 
looked at the pictures the twins 
drew with no great interest. Then 
he took out his pocket knife and 
began to whittle on a piece of dry 
mesquite. Everything was peace- 
ful, much too peaceful to last, The 
desert is seldom quiet for long. 
Sally stood up and brushed the 
sand from her shorts. Then she 
sat down suddenly with a little 
yelp of alarm. Something pounded 
across the wash almost at her feet, 
then was lost to sight in the brush. 

“What was that?” she gasped. 
“It almost ran over me!” 

Before anybody could answer 
something else followed down into 
the wash. Robin and Sally both 
opened their mouths to shriek. 
Two Hawks Johnny and Happy 


Dog looked their surprise. It was 
a lean, hungry-looking coyote. He 
was running with his mouth wide 
open and his ears laid back. Then 
he saw the four people in the 
wash. So close was he that Happy 
Dog could have tossed the stick 
he had been whittling right in his 
face. The coyote made a quick, 
sharp sound of alarm, slid to a 
stop and spun about in the soft 
sand. He almost went over back- 
wards in his haste to get away 
from there. 

“Well,” Sally said breathlessly. 
“Well—” 

“The first,” Two Hawks Johnny 
said dryly, “was a jack rabbit. The 
second was a coyote—a very sur- 
prised coyote. I’ll bet we scared all 
the hunger right out of him. Any- 
way, the rabbit led him pretty far 
so he probably wouldn’t have 
caught him.” 

“But how did it happen,” Robin 
asked with amazement, “that both 
the rabbit and the coyote almost 
ran right over us? I thought that 
coyotes, especially, were so shy of 
people.” 

“They are,” Happy Dog ad- 
mitted. “But this one was extra 


hungry, there was no wind to 
carry our scent to him, we were 
quiet, and the rabbit ran this 
way.” 

“Maybe the rabbit ran this way 
on purpose,” Sally said suddenly. 
“Maybe he knew the coyote would 
see us and be frightened away.” 

“T don’t know,” Two Hawks 
Johnny said. “That’s giving a lot 
of sense to a rabbit, and rabbits 
aren’t very sensible. It was prob- 
ably just an accident.” 

“A pretty lucky accident for the 
rabbit,” Robin said. “That was the 
hungriest coyote I ever saw.” 

“You mean,” Sally said firmly, 
“that is the only coyote you ever 
saw.” 

Two Hawks Johnny spoke 
quickly to stop an argument. 
“Every coyote you see looks hun- 
gry. Coyotes are always hungry, 
and they’re great hunters. If this 
one had had some help, he’d have 
had that rabbit long ago. But jack 
rabbits are just too fast to be 
caught in a straight chase.” 

“Some help?” Robin questioned. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Rabbits nearly always run in 
circles,” Happy Dog explained. 
“They don’t want to get too far 
away from home. So one coyote 
will hide in the brush and an- 
other coyote will jump a rabbit. 
The rabbit outruns the coyote, but 
he runs right back to where he 
started. Then it’s the first coyote’s 
turn. He chases the foolish rabbit 
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right back to where the second 
coyote has lain and rested for the 
finish. And it usually is the finish. 
By then the rabbit is all worn out 
and the two coyotes make a meal 
from him.” 

“That sounds awful,” Sally said 
unhappily. “The poor rabbit.” 

“Well,” Two Hawks Johnny 
said, “there are lots of rabbits, and 
if the larger birds and animals 
didn’t pick off a few, the earth 
would soon craw! with them.” 

“The poor rabbits do have a lot 
of enemies,” Robin said. ‘‘All of 
the hawks and owls, all of the 
snakes. And then the coyotes and 
wild cats. You would hardly think 
there would be a rabbit left alive.” 

“Well,” Two Hawks Johnny 
said, “rabbits are smart in some 
ways. They can hide so quickly 
and so completely that you can 
almost step on one before you see 
him. And those long ears of his 
aren’t just for decoration. They 
will carry sounds to him that you 
and I would never hear. And he 
depends upon speed to get him out 
of the trouble his ears failed to 
warn him of.” 

“What do the rabbits find to eat 
here on the desert?” Sally asked. 

“Just about everything,” Hap- 
py Dog answered, “‘They even eat 
cactus. I don’t know how they do 
it, but you can see where they 
have nibbled away on the leaves 
and barrels of the spiny stuff. 
They must get their noses 
pricked once in a while, but I 


guess it doesn’t bother them very 
much. About the only shrub they 
won’t eat is the creosote bush, and 
that’s so awfully bitter not even a 
rabbit could stand it.” 

“Little rabbits are cute,” Sally 
exclaimed. “I’ve seen tame ones. 
They’re all soft and silky to 
touch.” 

“The young ones are just ap- 
pearing now,” Two Hawks John- 
ny said. “They are born in April 
and May. They aren’t the least 
bit helpless. They have their eyes 
wide open, and they have plenty 
of fur to keep them warm during 
the cold desert nights. And it 
doesn’t take them long to learn to 
shift for themselves. Of course 
many young rabbits are caught 
and eaten, but the others grow 
wiser by experience and the ex- 
ample of their unlucky brothers 
and sisters and do quite well.” 

“T should think rabbits would 
get awfully warm here on the des- 
ert,” Sally said, “All that heavy 
fur, and the way they run in the 
hot sun.” 

“Most of the rabbits come out to 
feed at night,” Happy Dog said. 
“During the heat of the day they 
stay in their burrows, or in little 
pockets they make in the brush. 
And I don’t believe rabbits ever 
drink water. At least I’ve never 
seen a wild rabbit at a water hole. 
They must get their moisture out 
of the plant life they eat. There is 
a lot of water in all kinds of cac- 
tus.”’ 


“Then what was the one that 
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ran me down doing out?” Sally 
asked. 


Two Hawks Johnny laughed. 
“That was a black-tailed hare,” he 
said. “Or a desert jack rabbit. 
They are out all of the time. They 
seem tougher than the smaller 
brush rabbits. They have rather 
long black tails, which they keep 
tucked behind their hind legs. 
They are the fastest things on the 
desert. You have seen them run 
many times. Their long legs throw 
them into the air as if they had 
been shot from springs. They will 
jump almost fifty feet when 
frightened. And they light all 
ready to jump again.” 

Suddenly Sally gave a whoop of 
surprise. Something scurried 
through the brush, then took off in 
a wild leap which carried it clear 
over the wash. Then something 
else ran heavily through the sand. 
It was the coyote again, or one 
which looked just as hungry. He 
stopped suddenly, as his feet slid 
in the sand. Then he hurriedly 
turned and ran along the edge of 
the wash, turning his head and 
showing a look of great disgust. 

“Do you suppose that’s the same 
rabbit?” Robin gasped, 

“T only hope,” Sally said, “that 
it isn’t the same coyote. He’s going 
to get tired of us pretty soon, and 
then maybe he’ll pick on me in- 
stead of the jack rabbit.” 

“No fear,” Robin said. ‘‘You’re 
a lot tougher than a rabbit, even a 
jack rabbit.” 


Let’s Talk About Birds 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


Do you know these birds: 


(1) The one with marks on the 
wing tips that look as if they had 
been made with red and yellow 
sealing wax? 


(2) A wading bird whose three 
syllabled name is a rhyme for 
“‘pen-wiper”’? 


(3) A family known for their 
swiftness of flight? Some mem- 
bers of this family attach their 
nests to the rafters of barns, 
others build in chimneys. 


(4) The one that uses his 
chisel-like bill for pecking holes 
in bark as he searches for food? 


(5) The fish-eating web-footed 
bird with a large pouch attached 
to his lower jaw and used for stor- 
ing his catch while fishing? 


(6) The bird that leaves the 
hatching of its eggs to other birds? 
(A clock is named for this fam- 
ily.) 


(7) An Australian bird that 
owes its name to the fact that the 
16 tail feathers of the male are 
arranged in the shape of a musical 
instrument? 


(8) An Indian bird with a girl’s 
name and the ability to learn to 
speak? 


(9) A predatory 
bird said to be wise? 


(10) The bird that owes its 
name to its powers of mimicry? 


(11) The bird that asks for the 
punishment of one it seems to 
pity? 


(12) The one that seems to 
walk upon the sea and so has been 


given the French name meaning 
“Little Peter’? 


ANSWERS: 
(1) Waxwing 
(2) Sandpiper 
(3) Swallows or swifts 
(4) Woodpecker 
(5) Pelican 
(6) Cuckoo 
(7) Lyre 
(8) Mina 
(9) Owl 
(10) Mocking bird 
(11) Whip-poor-will 
(12) Petrel 
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Lion Farm at El Monte 


OLIVE PEARSON RICE 


ILers make believe we are 
way out in California this morn- 
ing. It’s such a lovely day we have 
decided to get into the automobile 
and drive down to El Monte to 
visit the Lion Farm. The Lion 
Farm is open every pleasant day 
except Monday. 

Well, here we are. Isn’t it a big 
place? It is owned by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Gay. Mr. Gay takes us 
around the grounds himself and 
shows us his lions. He under- 
stands lions and loves them, too. 

He sits down on a stool and 
picks up a six months’ old lion 
and a six months’ old lion is quite 
an armful. Mr. Gay gives it a bot- 
tle of milk which the young lion 
takes in both front paws and 
holds it just like a baby would 
hold it with its hands, and then 
the lion drinks the milk through 
the nipple. He sounds very hun- 
gry. 

Now let’s go over here. Here in 
this cage or arena are lots of baby 
lions or lion cubs. They are play- 
ing With automobile tires hung 
with ropes just like swings. They 
will play with these by the hour. 
They play with each other, too; 
like kittens, they wrestle and 
romp, They purr like kittens and, 


like kittens, they have to creep 
before they can walk. 

Well, well, look in this cage. 
Three great logs of wood are 
nailed together like a raft and are 
laid slanting from the ground up 
to a wooden stand and there are 
one, two, for goodness’ sake, 
eleven big lions stretched out on 
it side by side in the sun, asleep. 
They certainly look harmless. 

And here is the largest cage or 
arena filled with lions. Some seem 
to be sound asleep while others 
are pacing restlessly around. We 
wonder why. Mr. Gay tells us. 
They can only feed half of the 
lions at one time, so those about 
to be fed are restless while those 
who have been fed pay no atten- 
tion at all but lie asleep in the sun. 

And now, it is feeding time. 
The lions rush up the runway to 
the feeding cages where the food 
will be placed and jump wildly 
against the closed door. Finally 
the door is opened and the lions 
rush in. There is one small feed- 
ing cage to each lion as _ they 
might fight each other over the 
meat. The cages are placed single 
file like a freight train and right 
next to each other so that some of 
the lions have to go way through 


all the cages like you go through 
the cars on a train till there is one 
lion in each cage. Then the bars 
are dropped between the cages to 
separate the lions. After all this is 
done, and it takes quite a lot of 
time, the meat is pushed into each 
cage through small openings close 
to the floor. What a snarling and 
tearing of meat there is! And 
what appetites! 

One ton of meat is fed to the 
lions daily except Mondays. Mr. 
Gay makes them fast one day a 
week for their health’s sake. And 
these lions always know when it 
is Monday and make no fuss to be 
fed. 

The farm covers 100,000 square 
feet of ground and that’s a lot of 
walking to do amid the shade 
trees, the shrubs and the flowers. 
Mr. Gay has over 150 lions and 
uses them to supply the motion 
picture studios, the circuses and 
zoos in all parts of the country. 
The next time you see a moving 
picture with a lion in it, it will 
probably be one from Mr. Gay’s 
Lion Farm. 

Here is the lion which you al- 
ways see and hear roar in the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pictures. 
His bark is worse than his bite as 
he’s quite tame but a fine roarer. 
And here is Pluto, the lion Mr. 
Gay rides like a horse. 


Mr. Gay says the lions he raises 
on his farm are superior to those 
imported from Africa. He says 
they are bigger, stronger and 
have more magnificent manes. 
The manes are thick and lovely 
on these lions. When the lions live 
in the jungles their manes become 
ragged and thin as they catch on 
the bushes and shrubs and get 
torn away. 

Here are the hospital cages 
where the sick lions are cared for. 
They have special bars and ar- 
rangements so that the lions can 
be easily handled. 

But what’s this we hear? It 
is a lion tamer in a great 
cage with 18 of the most beau- 
tiful young, strong lions you 
ever saw. They are what are 
called matched lions or lions all of 
the exact same color. These are 
golden brown. Mr. Gay tells us 
the trainer is Mr. Herman Zieg- 
ler, a famous animal trainer. 

Mr. Ziegler is very pleasant and 
comes out to talk to us. He says 
jungle beasts should be treated 
like children. He loves his lions. 
He points out some of his favor- 
ites to us, Mars, Menelik and 
Toby. Menelik is Mr. Ziegler’s fa- 
vorite. It takes a great deal of 
patience to train lions and espe- 
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cially these in captivity, for they 
are not afraid of men as are the 
jungle beasts and they would 
rather lie and sleep in the sun 
than to go through all these circus 
tricks. It’s so foolish, they seem to 
say, to get up and walk on rolling 
barrels and jump over each other 
and climb up to sit on high stools. 
But they must, for Mr. Ziegler pa- 
tiently makes them. Over and 
over again. We don’t envy Mr. 
Ziegler when he goes back into 
the cage to start work once more. 
But it is growing late and we 
have seen the farm, so we thank 
Mr. Gay and say “Good-bye.” 

A few days later we read in the 
paper that Mr. Ziegler, the fa- 
mous lion trainer, stumbled and 
fell in the cage we saw him in and 
the lions killed him. Before he 
died he said, ““Mars started it, he 
jumped first. But Menelik did 
most of the damage. I’m sorry for 
that. I thought Menelik the best 
of the lot, he was my pet. I trust- 
ed him and was good to him.” 

This shows us that lions in 
cages at the circus or zoos are not 
to be touched or trusted. Jungle 
lions are often mild and let men 
move among them in the jungle, 
that is in the deep, deep jungle. 

Carl Akeley, the famous Afri- 
can explorer, took pictures of 
lions surrounding him on every 
side in the veldt which is what 
the African fields are called. Do 
you know why he could go among 
the lions like that and not be 
afraid that the lions would attack 
and kill him? It was because those 
lions had never seen a man be- 
fore nor become afraid of guns 


: 


The lions play 


for they had never seen, or heard 
either. They thought that Mr. 
Akeley was just another animal 
like themselves and so long as he 
didn’t disturb or frighten them, 
they never bothered him. 

But the deep, deep jungle is a 
long way off from America and so 
we had better heed the sign that 
is always placed by a lion’s cage, 
“Keep outside the rail.” 

But now war has come and we 
wondered just how it would af- 
fect Mr. Gay and his Lion Farm, 
so we wrote and asked him what 
provision he had made for the lions 
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and swing. 


in case of a bombing. He replied 
that they do not particularly fear 
Japanese bombing for they are not 
close to any essential factories or 
military objectives and the 
chances of a bomb hitting his 
farm seems very remote, but be- 
cause of the gasoline rationing 
and scarcity of competent help 
and the food problem, his farm is 
considerably reduced and closed 
for the duration, though they are 
keeping a nucleus of their best 
stock. And so it is, that war af- 
fects civilian life in the most un- 
expected places. 


Queen Bumblebee 
The Story of the Life Cycle of the Queen Bumblebee 


Orns day in early April, a 
young Queen Bumblebee awoke 
from her winter’s sleep and began 
to move about in the rotten wood 
in the core of an old log that lay 
just where the woods and the 
meadow met. It was the first very 
warm day of spring, an almost 
summery day when the air had in 
it the balmy promise that winter 
was gone and summer was soon to 
come. Indeed, there was more than 
that in the air that day. There was 
the faint fragrance of the first 
wild, spring flowers blossoming in 
the nearby meadow. 


CLARA H. CLASPER 


As the young Queen became 
more wide-awake, she decided 
that it was time to leave her win- 
ter home that had protected her 
from frost and enemies through 
the long, cold months; so she crept 
about until she found the way 
out into the warm sunshine. She 
stretched herself, tried her wings 
and flew away to inspect the 
Johnny -jump-ups, the Dutch- 
man’s-Breeches and field daisies 
that had just waked up, too, that 
same day and opened their buds 
wide to the sun. 

Queen Bumblebee tasted the 


nectar of first one flower and then 
another. She was hungry after 
having slept since the late autumn 
without food. It was a glorious 
world. She felt wonderful in the 
warmth of the sun and buzzed 
contentedly as she flew far and 
wide over the meadow, taking her 
fill of the sweet nectars of the 
flowers she liked. Here and there 
she found a clover blossom, some- 
times a white one, occasionally a 
red one. Those were the ones she 
liked best of all. 

Soon the Queen’s black, hairy 
legs began to look yellow, as if 
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yellow powder had been sprinkled 
over them. This was the pollen 
she had dusted off of the flowers 
she had visited. From each flower 
she left, she carried a little of its 
pollen to the next, so that all the 
flowers she visited had their pollen 
mixed with that of one or more 
other flowers. 

A farmer strolled out across his 
meadows and plowed fields to plan 
for his spring farming. He heard 
Queen Bumblebee’s loud buzzing 
as she flew past him and he nodded 
with satisfaction. “I hope there 
will be lots more like you, young 
lady,” he said. “I am counting on 
this meadow for a fine crop of 
clover seed.” 

The farmer knew that if the 
bumblebees were not plentiful 
there would not be a good clover 
crop; for the pollen that the bees 
carry from one flower to another 
is necessary for the production of 
good seed. Bumblebees were im- 


ported into Australia for this very .- 


reason, as they are not native to 
that continent. 

Australia and New Zealand are 
the only known parts of the world 
to which the bumblebees are not 
native. They are found almost 
every place else, from very warm 
to quite cold regions, though they 
thrive best in the temperate cli- 
mates. 

As more warm spring days 
came and went, the young Queen 
began to realize that life could not 
be all song and honey sipping for 
her. She knew*that she must pre- 
pare a home for the brood of 
young bees that she would soon 
have to care for. She prospected 
around, examining various crev- 
ices in rock and holes in the sod. 
Finally, she selected a disused 
mouse’s hole for her future home. 
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Then she began to prepare her 
nest. 

Bumblebees are not as particu- 
lar as honeybees. Their nest and 
comb are much more coarse and 
irregular. The cells are clustered 
together with silken cocoons and 
the open cells are filled with 
honey. When the nest was made 
ready, the Queen made a little cell 
with wax secreted from her own 
body. Then she began to collect 
pollen and honey for it and, in this 
mixture, she laid a dozen longish, 
white eggs. As soon as she was 
finished with laying, she turned 
around at once and sealed the cell 
with wax. 

In a few days, the eggs hatched, 
but instead of looking like bees, 
the young ones resembled small, 
white grubs. They grew rapidly 
and soon their little cell was too 
small for them. As it expanded un- 
der the pressure of their increas- 
ing size, the Queen had to add 
more and more wax, making her 
house larger as her family grew. 

The Queen fed her brood on 
pollen and honey. She kept a little 
waxen honey pot within reach of 
her tongue, which she filled on 
sunny days and used as a reserve 
food supply in bad weather. Soon 
the little grublike creatures, 
which are called larve, shed their 
protecting skins, disclosing the 
pearly white, semi-transparent 
pupze which looked much more 
like the bees they were to become. 
The larve are very greedy and eat 
so much that they grow rapidly 
and almost literally burst their 
skins. 

After the pupe emerged, they 
began to spin silken cocoons, cov- 
ering themselves completely. 
While they were in their shell-like 


covering, they went through the 
final change and when they burst 
their cocoons, out came twelve 
fully grown bees, though consider- 
ably smaller than the Queen. 
These were the Queen’s working 
daughters. Their soft, black hair 
was still pale and damp. After 
drying themselves in the sun, they 
tried their shining wings. 

During the rest of the summer, 
the workers attended to the work 
of collecting pollen and honey 
while the Queen spent the rest of 
her life within the nest, laying 
eggs and incubating more bees. 
All of the broods that she pro- 
duced in the early part of the sum- 
mer were workers. But, in the lat- 
ter part of the summer, all of the 
young bees were either males or 
drones, and perfect females which 
were to be the queens for the fol- 
lowing summer. 

Because they have comparative- 
ly small broods, there are seldom 
more than two hundred or three 
hundred bees in a nest; and in 
some varieties, there are only fifty 
or sixty. Unlike the honeybees, the 
females live harmoniously  to- 
gether in the same nest without 
trying to kill one another. 

By the end of the summer, the 
old Queen had lost most of her 
hair and her sprawling legs 
caused her to look very feeble. 
The Queen and all of her working 
daughters died before the coming 
of winter. With only the young 
queens left, they looked around 
for a safe, comfortable place to 
spend the winter until another 
spring, when they would come 
forth, look for a suitable nesting 
place, lay their eggs and attend to 
their broods of young bees as their 
mother Queen had done. 


Sometimes I sit and wonder, 
And wonder quite a while. 
I wonder how. the hippo 


Would look if he could smile. 


I wonder why the stars above 
Twinkle in the night, 

And how the little fireflies 
Make their glowing light. 


WONDERING 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I wonder how my fingers 
Always stay in line, 
And why, in counting numbers, 


Ten comes after nine. 


Sometimes I sit and wonder, 
And wonder quite a bit. 


I wonder, and I wonder, 


And I wonder,—and I sit! 
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STORIES ror CHILDREN 


Easter Bunny’s Spotted Coat 


One chilly spring evening 
Mrs. Goose was sitting before her 
cheerful fire when she heard a tap 
at the window glass, and there 
was a soft fur face looking in. 

Easter Bunny! She was so glad 
he had come to see her. She hur- 
ried to let him in. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” he 
said, “but I’m going around to- 
night—you understand—” 

“IT understand,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose; “those eggs; it’s time for 
them again,” for Easter Bunny 
carried a big basket, and there 
were charming things in it. 

“Yes, it’s the eggs,” he told 
her, “and I’m in a bit of a pickle.” 

“But what is it?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. “Do let me help you.” 

“Well, you see, I was out there 
on the hill, all ready to start, and 
I noticed something wrong with 
this—my spotted, once-a-year 
coat.” 

Mrs. Goose looked. His coat was 
indeed spotted, with a pattern of 
Easter eggs all over it, in differ- 
ent colors; a very special coat, 
that he wore only on this special 
night. 

“TI don’t see anything the mat- 
ter with your coat,” Mrs. Goose 
told Easter Bunny. 

“But see—these three buttons 
are dangling by their threads— 
and I am so afraid they will come 
off. They are such beautiful but- 
tons, yellow and pink and green, 
to match the pattern.” 

“Oh, it would be a pity to lose 
them,” said Mrs. Goose. “Let me 
sew them on. I am a good sew- 

“TI do want to be able to button 
my coat up safely if a cold wind 
comes up.” 

“You don’t even need to take it 
off,”” Mrs. Goose told him. “Stand 
right there.” 

She made a quick jab with a 
needle, and Easter Bunny said 
“Ouch!” just as quickly. 

“Oh, did I hurt you?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. “This time I will be 
careful!” 

So she took some big, strong 
stitches, very fast, and though 
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There was a fur face looking in. 


Easter Bunny still was a bit ner- 
vous about being stuck, very soon 
the buttons were on. “Now,” said 
Mrs. Goose, “you will be all cozy, 
if a cold wind comes up.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said 
Easter Bunny, and hurried away. 

Mrs. Goose settled down again; 
but it wasn’t very long before she 
heard another tap at the window. 
Yes, there was the soft fur face 
again. 

“Oh, I am so sorry to trouble 
you,” said Easter Bunny, “but— 
but—” 

“But what?” asked Mrs. Goose. 
“Is anything else the matter?” 

“T do hate to tell you,” he said, 
“but you made just a little mis- 
take. You see, you sewed the but- 
tons way through; not just to my 
overcoat, but to my undercoat and 
my undersuit—and I can’t button 
it very well. It is held tight. Some 
of my fur is sewed in, too, and it 
pulls!” 

“Why, how silly of me,” said 
Mrs. Goose. “Hold still; I will rip 
the buttons off. Sit down and wait 
—I will fix it right.” 

Mrs. Goose hurried, and soon 
she said, “Here it is—all right 
and fine,” and Easter Bunny went 
away again calling “Thank you!” 
over his left shoulder. 


Mrs. Goose smiled and went 
back to her knitting, but pretty 
soon (she could hardly believe it!) 
there was another tap at the win- 
dow. That soft fur face again! 

“What a time I am having,” 
sighed Easter Bunny, “but there 
is something else the matter with 
my spotted coat. I have just dis- 
covered it.” 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Goose. 
“Do let me help.” 

“Well, you see, I always slip an 
egg into my big pocket—just be- 
fore I go into a house—” 

“Yes, a special egg for a special 
person,” said Mrs. Goose, whis- 
pering, looking pleased. 

“That’s just exactly it,” said 
Easter Bunny. “I have discovered 
that there is a big hole in the bot- 
tom of my pocket—and the egg 
would fall right through!” 

“Oh, I am a good sew-er—I can 
fix that,” said Mrs. Goose; and she 
went right to work. 

Very soon she said, “Now the 
pocket is ready.” 

Easter Bunny put the coat on 
again, said “Thank you!” over his 
right shoulder, and she heard his 
skitter outside on the cold ground, 

Mrs. Goose was just sitting 
down again, when, yes, just in no 
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She scrooged down and looked under the table. 


time there was the tap at the win- 
dow! 

In came Easter Bunny looking 
a little upset and very worried, 
and he began: “I don’t know how 
to tell you—” 

“Is there anything else the mat- 
ter?’ asked Mrs. Goose. “Have I 
made another mistake?” 

“Well, yes, a little one,” Easter 
Bunny told her. “I know you 
didn’t mean to, but you sewed my 
pocket up at the top—not the bot- 
tom—and I can’t get my paw into 
it at all!” 

Mrs. Goose began to laugh, 
quite high and loud, but Easter 
Bunny did not laugh, too. “It is 
getting late,” he said. “I am really 
worried.” 

“T’ll hurry,” and Mrs. Goose 
whipped the coat off, and ripped it 
with her scissors. 

“There,” she said, “now it is all 
right!” Easter Bunny put it on, 
called “Thank you!” down his 
back, and was gone. 

Mrs. Goose knitted, waiting for 
another tap, but none came. After 
a while she thought she would cut 
up some rags for the new rug she 
was making. 

She reached for her scissors. 
They were not in her basket! She 
looked on the table. She looked 
under the table. She looked under 
the basket. She looked under the 
lamp. She put the lamp on the 
floor and scrooged down and 
looked under the table all over 
again. She looked here and she 
looked there and she looked every- 
where. 

“Now let me see; where did I 
have them last?” she asked her- 


self. “Oh yes; to rip Easter Bun- 
ny’s spotted coat. Well, then, I 
know they must be around some- 
where’’—and she hunted all the 
harder. 

She got so tired looking that 
she went to sleep sitting up in her 
chair, and as she was dozing she 
thought she heard—yes, she real- 
ly did hear !—another little tap at 
the window. Yes, there was the 
soft fur face; and it was very- 
early-in-the-morning, Mrs. Goose 
could see that. 

When she went to the door, 
feeling cold and sleepy, Easter 
Bunny said, “I thought I would 
just look in as I was going by— 
and there you still were—in your 
chair.” 

“IT must have slept here all 
night,’ said Mrs. Goose. 

“You must have been very 
tired,” said Easter Bunny. 

“T guess I was; I was hunting 
for my scissors; I have lost them. 


Do you remember what I did with 
99 


them? 

“Well, one reason I wanted to 
come back and see you was this,” 
Easter Bunny looked a little em- 
barrassed and queer, but he went 
on, “‘at the very bottom of my egg 
pocket, there is something long 
and hard—” 

“And sharp?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, after a minute. 

“Yes, I feel a point.” 

“Do you suppose I could have 
sewed those scissors up inside? 
Do you suppose I could have been 
so foolish? Well, I’ll just rip the 
seam and see,’”’ said Mrs. Goose. 
“T’ll get my scissors—” 

“But they are lost,’ Easter 
Bunny reminded her. “I have a 
big jackrabbit knife, though; 
here, I’ll do it,” and he cut the 
stitches, very quickly and neatly. 

There was a clank on the floor. 
The scissors! 


Easter Bunny took the eggs around. 
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Mrs. Goose almost blushed 
through her feathers, she was so 
ashamed of having made such a 
crazy mistake. But Easter Bunny 
said, quickly, “Don’t bother about 
sewing the bottom of my pocket 
up again; I’ll just skitter along.” 

“Indeed you won’t, not before I 
fix it,’”’ she told him, and she 
sewed and she stitched. Very soon 
it was ready; and right, too. 

‘“‘And now,” she said, “I have a 
good joke to tell you. Listen; it is 
this; I am a good sew-er!’”’ She 
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laughed so hard that Easter Bun- 
ny had to laugh, too, and then he 
said, “But everything has come 
out all right, hasn’t it? The but- 
tons are on, the pocket is mended, 
the scissors are found, and, best 
of all, the eggs are all taken 
around—and nobody saw me. And 
here is something I kept for you, 
to thank you for taking all that 
trouble for me.” 

“For making all that trouble 
for you, you mean,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose. “But thank you,” for Eas- 


ter Bunny handed her a great, 
big, delicious, frosted, chocolate 
Easter egg, with a pink sugar egg 
on top, like a chimney. 

“Happy Easter,” he said, hur- 
rying away. 

“Happy Easter,” Mrs. Goose 
called after him. 

She watched his spotted coat 
disappear between the trees, and 
thought to herself, “There it goes, 
his once-a-year coat. I wonder if 
I can help again, when he comes 
next time?” 


Antigua—Tumble-down Town 


Tue motor bus from Guate- 
mala City to Antigua lurched 
heavily around a blind corner and 
stopped suddenly with a grinding 
of brakes and the wild cackling of 
chickens. Billie and Garry looked 
at the ox cart which blocked the 
narrow mountain road and re- 
leased their firm grips on the edge 
of their seat. The Guatemalan bus 
driver put his head out the win- 
dow and shrieked something in 
Spanish. Then he drew his head in 
again and looked at Billie and 
Garry. 

“To this fellow I am going to 
tell something,” he said excitedly. 
Then he put his head out and 
shouted more Spanish at the stolid 
Indian who stood by the ox cart. 
At last the Indian drove his ox 
cart to the side of the road, the 
passengers in the bus stopped 
shouting and captured a dozen 
chickens which had escaped in the 
excitement and were fluttering 
about in the bus, the driver put the 
vehicle in gear and the trip to 
Antigua continued. 

Billie and Garry settled them- 
selves once again on the wide seat 
beside the driver. Guatemala City 
was twenty miles behind them, 
and soon the old ruined capital of 
Guatemala would be in sight. 
Wisps of fog drifted through the 
pine forests, then they crossed the 
ridge and drove past tiny villages 
and coffee plantations. The driver 
shouted, “Soon you shall see the 
plaza of Antigua.” And even as he 
spoke the bus settled itself on the 
smoother road and drove into the 
plaza. 

“This is the city the people 
would not leave,” the driver said 
proudly, “even after the earth- 
quake has ruined it all to pieces. It 
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is here they live in the ruins. Ah,” 
he continued, “but what ruins! 
This is quite the finest ruin in all 
the world.” 

The two children stared about 
in wonder. Walls which had once 
been high and thick were just 
piles of rubble grown over with 
tropical vines and shrubs. The 
bus driver stood teetering on his 
toes, with his hands in his pockets. 

“T will show you the town,” he 
said firmly. ‘““With me you will see 
Antigua, which was once known 
as Santiago de los Caballeros. 
Even the name was shaken down 
back in 1773.” 

The plaza was surrounded by 
huge old buildings, some of them 
churches, some of them govern- 
ment buildings, but all of them in 
more or less of a ruined condition. 
Above them could be seen the 
twin volcanoes, Fire and Water, 
which smoked lazily. 

“We shall go to the church of 
Recoleccié6n,” the driver said. 
“There you will see the Indian 
market.” 

Billie and Garry followed their 
guide down the street. From time 
to time Billie stopped to stare in 
wonder at some impressive bit of 
architecture, made all the more 
beautiful for the wild growth of 
vines and trees which covered it. 
Patios showed through open and 
missing doors, and a huge pillar, 
or a broken stairway could be 
seen lying on the broken tiles. 
There were fountains everywhere, 
all cracked and without water. 
And ferns and mosses grew in all 
the shady spots. This was the city 
which three hundred years before 
was the most beautiful city in the 
new world. Here was printed the 
first newspaper. In 1686 a visitor 


reported it had three hospitals, 
eight jails, the finest cathedral in 
Central America, over a hundred 
churches, a university and two 
colleges, twenty-two fine bridges 
and a population of sixty thousand 
people, most of them living in 
splendid stone houses and palaces. 

As the bus driver boasted of the 
past glories of Antigua, the three 
came to the walls of the church of 
Recoleccién. There was a long line 
of Indians at the gate, each with 
a bundle of some kind of merchan- 
dise which she wished to sell in the 
market. At the gate stood an In- 
dian in a leather apron. He was 
the tax collector and he met all 
arguments with the same stern de- 
mand for tax money. Most of the 
peddlers were women and their 
high-pitched protests at the size of 
the tax could be heard all over 
that section of Antigua. The 
driver explained the outcry. 
“There is a tax on the tomato so 
high that the women will almost 
lose money in selling, Everything 
is taxed very high.” The driver 
shook his head. “It is better to live 
by driving the bus.” 

They went into the market. 
There the Indians sat in rows, 
each showing what she had to sell 
and keeping up a lively conversa- 
tion with her neighbors. The 
market was not only that—it was 
a chance to exchange talk and gos- 
sip. The Indians sat grouped by 
villages in order that they might 
understand more readily. The dia- 
lects of more remote villages were 
quite strange to them, and few 
knew much Spanish. 

Billie wrinkled her nose at the 
smell of cooking food. And the 
smell of ripe fruit mixed with 
smells of gardenias and honey- 
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suckle. It was a strange, exciting 
scene. Off by themselves, Indian 
men sat selling piles of hulled 
corn displayed on straw gunny- 
sacks. 

“Over this way,” the driver 
said, “you will see the wash, the 
public wash.” 

And there Billie and Garry saw 
women splashing brightly-colored 
clothes up and down in the soap- 
less water, 

“It seemed so odd,” Garry said, 
“to think of what this place was 
like three hundred years ago. I 
suppose there were no Indians in 
it then.” 

The driver shook his head. ‘‘No. 
Only the priests.” 

“Tell us about the earthquake,” 


Billie urged. “It must have been 2 
frightful one, to have destroyed 
these heavy walls and buildings.” 

“It was in 1773,” the driver 
said. “At first the shakes were 
light. Then they became heavier 
and many people left the city and 
slept in the fields. This was a 
good thing. This saved many lives, 
when the big shake came. This 
was on St. Marta’s Day, July 29. 
First came a truly great shake, 
one which brought everybody out 
on the streets, where they ran to 
get away from the walls and build- 
ings. Then in ten minutes the big 
one came. This brought down 
everything, or so it would seem to 
the people. There were about two 
hundred people killed. But if there 
had been no warning, many thou- 
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sands might have died. It was a 
mercy,” the driver ended. 

“Even then,” Garry said, “I 
heard that many people refused to 
leave their beautiful city.” 

“That is so,” the driver said. 
“Even though all the government 
buildings were destroyed, and the 
government moved to another 
town, many of the people stayed 
here in the ruins. The Indians 
moved into what remained of 
splendid palaces. Goats grazed in 
flower gardens. It must have been 
grazing of the best for the goats.” 

The twins laughed, Then Billie 
said, “I like Antigua. I think it 
is one of the most beautiful places 
I’ve ever seen. The Indians were 
right not to leave it. I wish I 
didn’t have to.” 


An April Fool Joke 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 
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“Come down to the party,” they cried. 


R EDDY SQUIRREL opened his 
eyes, yawned and stretched him- 
self. Then he went to his door and 
looked out. In the fall he had 
found a wonderful spot for a new 
home high in the top of the great 
oak tree that grew on one side of 
the Big Meadow, and all winter 
long he had been snug and COZY 
here, while North Wind blew 
across the meadow and Jack Frost 
played with the snowflakes. 

At the foot of the tree the three 
little rabbits lived with their Fa- 
ther and Mother, and Reddy often 
went down and joined Benny, 
Bunny and Bobby as they ran 
races and played games under the 
tree and around the meadow. 

Now as Reddy looked from his 
door he could see them below talk- 
ing earnestly together. 

Reddy watched them for a few 
minutes, sniffing the early spring 
smells that seemed so delicious 
after the cold of the winter, then 
he ran down the tree. 

“Hello!” he called as he came 
near. 

The little rabbits stopped talk- 
ing and turned quickly around. 

“Oh, hello!” said Benny after a 
minute. 

“Where are you going?” Bobby 
asked, not as though he really 
wanted to know but as though he 
felt that he must say something. 

Reddy Squirrel stopped. 

“IT was coming down to see 
you,” he explained. 

“We’re just going over to the 
barn,” said Benny. 

“T’m sorry that we’re so busy,” 
added Bunny kindly. “Couldn’t 
you come and see us this after- 
noon? We’re going to have a 
party.” 
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“IT don’t know. Maybe,” said 
Reddy, puzzled at the queer ac- 
tions of his friends. “I might go 
along over to the barn with you,” 
he suggested finally. 

The little rabbits looked at each 
other and then Benny said, 

“We’re going over to the barn 
but I guess we can’t go right 
away. We’ve got to get ready for 
the party first.” 

“If you are in a hurry to go 
somewhere you’d better go along,” 
said Bobby. 

Reddy Squirrel didn’t say a 
word but he started off across the 
meadow towards the woods. 

“They don’t want to play with 
me,” he said to himself. “I wonder 
why!” 

Never before had this hap- 
pened, and when Reddy reached 
the edge of the woods he climbed 
up on the old stone wall and sat 
there for a long time wondering 
and wondering what the matter 
was. No matter how long he 
thought he could not think of any 
reason why the little rabbits 
should act so strangely. 

“T’ll go and see Grayback,” he 
decided at last, and was just 
jumping from the wall when a nut 
fell upon his head. 

“Ow!” cried Reddy, rubbing 
the spot where the nut had landed. 
Then he looked up at the hickory 
tree growing near. 

“Nuts this time of year?’ he 
wondered. 

“April Fool!” croaked a famil- 
iar voice above him, and Blackie 
Crow flew down. 

“I fooled you that time, didn’t 
1?” Blackie demanded. 

“Yes. I guess you did,” admit- 
ted Reddy. “I wondered how nuts 
happened to be falling from the 
tree this time of year.” 

“The three little rabbits gave it 
to me,” Blackie explained. “They 
had a lot of them. They said that 
they were getting ready for an 
April Fool party. It’s not really a 
nut, you know, just an old shell 
stuck together.” 

“Oh ho!” said Reddy. “So that’s 
it, is it?” 

“What are you talking about?” 
asked Blackie. 

“Nothing. Nothing at all,” Red- 
dy replied. “I was just talking to 
myself. I often talk to myself like 
that.” 

“I’m going to see if I can find 
Grayback and fool him, too,” said 
Blackie, picking up the nutshell 
and flying off with it. 

Reddy looked after Blackie but 
he was not thinking about him. 
He was thinking about the three 
little rabbits and the party they 
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were going to give. The party to 
which he had been invited. 

It was about the middle of the 
afternoon when Reddy from his 
own home high in the big oak 
heard the voices of the three little 
rabbits and their guests, Billy 
Blue Jay and Charlie Chickadee. 
He opened his door and looked 
out. Down below the five little 
friends were whispering and 
laughing together in a most mys- 
terious fashion. 

“Hello!” called Reddy. “Has the 
party begun?” 

“Come on down,” Bobby called 
back. “It isn’t a big party. Just 
Billy Blue Jay, Charlie Chicka- 
dee and you.” 

“We’ve got some apples and 
nuts,” called Benny. “We got 
them over in the barn. The last of 
the season. Hurry up!” 

“T’ll come in just a minute,” 
Reddy told them, going back into 
the house for a minute and then 
running down to join the little 
group. 

The apples and nuts were ar- 
ranged on a wide low stone with 
the apples in the middle and the 
nuts around them. 

“I’m hungry. Let’s begin,” said 
Bobby, taking an apple. “Won’t 
you have a nut, Reddy? We got 
them especially for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Reddy, help- 
ing himself to a large hickory nut. 


“You must have remembered how 
much I liked nuts.” 

“We did,” said Benny. 

Billy Blue Jay, Charlie Chicka- 
dee and the three little rabbits 
began to eat their apples, watch- 
ing Reddy between bites as he 
played with his nut. He was not 
eating it but rather tossing it 
about like a little ball. He tossed 
it here and there and raced after 
it, only to toss it away again. 

“Why don’t you eat your nut?” 
asked Benny impatiently. “We’ll 
be all through before you begin.” 

“All right then, I will,” said 
Reddy, sitting down and cracking 
the nut with his sharp little teeth. 

All of his friends stopped eat- 
ing to watch him, and when the 
nut was cracked and he started to 
eat the nut inside, they could not 
conceal their surprise. 

“This is an especially delicious 
one,” Reddy laughed, eating it to 
the last tiny bit while his com- 
panions stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

After he had finished the nut he 
piled up the pieces of shell and 
then turning to the others with a 
smile he said, 

“On April Fool’s Day I always 
think it’s safer to carry my own 
refreshments.” 

“Q-o-0-0!”” laughed Bobby. “I 
guess we’re the ones that are 
April fooled.” 


The Three Little Ducks 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


“Come into the water,” 
Said three little ducks, 
As they went swimming by. 


“No—no,” 


Said each little chick, 
“No—no—not I—not I.” 


Why wouldn’t the little chicks go into the water? 
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The Patriotic Dime 


DOROTHY WEBBER 


Tame was once a dime 
that had lived a long time. The 
date on it read 1918; so that 
means it was well over twenty 
years old. But even for its great 
age, it was quite bright and shiny. 

Now this little dime had been 
many places and had bought many 
things in its life time. Once it had 
bought a toy balloon at a circus; 
and once it had bought a sack of 
colored glassy marbles. 

Once it had been lost and lay 
buried in the sand for a long time 
until a small boy dug it out; and 
once it had been spent to buy a 
bar of soap to wash some child’s 
dirty neck—and ears. 

Sometimes it went into the col- 
lection plate at Sunday School; 
and sometimes it took a boy or 
girl to the movies to see Mickey 
Mouse. 

It had travelled about in ladies’ 
purses and men’s pockets. It had 
rested in children’s banks and 
store registers and had gone out 
often to help make change for 
twenty-five cents or a dollar. 

Oh, it had lived a long time, this 
little coin; and it had been in 
many queer places; but it was 
thinking to itself that this was 
the queerest place it had ever been 
—and the nicest! 

You will think so, too, when you 
hear where the little dime was. It 
was wrapped in wax paper and 
was surrounded by something soft 
and sweet. Not so very far away, 
there was a button wrapped in 
wax paper, too. Then there were 
a ring and a thimble; and close 
by the dime, a penny spoke: 

“Have you ever been in a place 
like this before?” 

“No,” said the dime, “I never 


have. Where are we anyway?” 

“Don’t you know?” asked the 
penny. “We are in a birthday 
cake. It is Jack’s birthday. When 
he cuts his cake, everyone will 
want to get the piece with the dime 
in it. This is where you shine, 
my friend.” 

“This is fun,” said the dime. 
“Don’t you love it?” 

“Qh, it’s all right, I guess,” said 
the penny, “but I’m always afraid 
of being swallowed.” 

The birthday cake was most 
beautiful. It was white, trimmed 
with pink rosebuds. On it, straight 
and tall, were six pink candles; 
for Jack was just six years old. 

Father and Mother, Sister Prue 
and Jack were gathered round the 
table. Beside Prue, sat Pie Crust, 
the cat; and Quiz, the dog, was 
near Jack. Then there were three 
playmates from next door: David, 
Mary, and Jim. 

The lights from the pink can- 
dles danced in the children’s eyes, 
and Jack’s cheeks bulged as he 
tried hard to blow out the six 
bright flames all at once, 

“What will you do if you get 
the dime, Prue?” asked Father. 

“T’ll buy a ring with a pretty 
blue stone in it,” said Prue. ‘‘I saw 
a ring in the Five and Ten Cent 
Store yesterday. 

“What will you buy, David?” 

“T guess if I get the dime, I’ll 
buy a kite,” answered David. 

Down inside the birthday cake, 
the penny whispered, ““What did I 
tell you? They all want to get 
you.” 

But Jack did not tell what he 
would do if he should get the 
dime; he just went right on cut- 
ting the birthday cake. 
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“Look out!’”’ shouted the pen- 
ny. “Duck, or that knife will hit 
you! After you have been in as 
many cakes as I have, you’ll know 
enough to watch out for that 
knife.” 

The dime had no time to answer, 
because already the children were 
taking their pieces of cake. 

Prue opened her prize first. 
“Look, Mother,” she cried, clap- 
ping her hands. “I got the ring, 
and it has a blue stone in it! 
Goody ! Goody! This is better than 
the dime, after all.” 

“T have something,” shouted 
Jim. “The button! My white 
blouse needs a button just this 
size.” 

“And I can sew it on for you, 
because I found the thimble in 
my cake,” said Mary. 

David’s eyes sparkled as he 
drew the copper penny from its 
hiding place. 

And when Jack found the little 
old dime in his piece of cake, he 
was happiest of all; but he made a 
secret of how he would spend it. 

“Wait until tomorrow, and you 
will see,” he said to the others. 

And the little old dime could 
hardly wait! 

Next morning, Jack tucked the 
dime into his coat pocket and hur- 
ried off to school. 

“Look, Miss White,” he said to 
the teacher. “‘I found this dime in 
my birthday cake. I would like to 
buy a war stamp, please. This one 
will fill my book.” 

“IT am proud of you, Jack,” said 
the teacher; and she put the dime 
in the Uncle Sam bank on her 
desk, as Jack stuck the pink war 
stamp in the last place in his book. 

Suddenly, in the darkness of the 
bank, the little old dime seemed 
very bright. 

“Many times I have been proud, 
too,” he said to himself, “‘but this 
is the proudest moment of my 
life.” 


MY PUPPY 


INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


Our new little puppy worries and chews 
Umbrellas, slippers and overshoes. 

He barks at friends and he barks at foes 
And chases his tail as around he goes! 


Our new little puppy has curious habits: 
He barks at the horses—then runs from the rabbits! 
I surely hope that our little new pup 

Will be more dignified when he grows up! 
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The Poetry Corner 


MAGIC PACKAGES 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Seeds are magic packages 
Done up by fairy hands 
In wrappings red, brown, white 
and black, 
Held firm by pasted bands. 


But when the warm moist earth 
removes 
The wrappings from each seed 
The strangest thing at once takes 
place, 
Pure magic, ’tis indeed. 


For what was snugly tucked away 
Within those wrappings tight 
Becomes so large it will not fit 
Though rolled with all one’s 
might. 


If that’s not magic, tell me then, 
What is it that you see 

When from a little maple seed 
Comes forth a spreading tree? 


THE SURPRISE 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


A robin hopped on mv window-sill; 


VIOLETS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Violets are purple, 

Their stems are quite lean. 

Their leaves grow apart from 
them, 

Roundish and green. 


Violets are lovely 

To smell and to see. 

In fact, they’re as pretty 
As pretty can be! 


TEMPTING WINDOWS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The windows of the candy stores 
Are decorated new 

With streamers of pale lavender, 
And green and yellow, too. 


The chocolate chicks are on parade 
As bunnies lead the way. 

Oh, I just love the tempting shows 
Arranged for Easter Day! 


DAFFODILS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The frilly golden daffodils 
Are now in bloom again; 


“Good morning,” he chirped to That they are proud to trim the 


me 


“Come out! Come out! Hurry up, 


come out! 


earth 
Is really very plain. 


Here’s something you should They stand up straight so all can 


see,” 


see 
Their lovely golden heads 


So I dressed as fast as ever I They want to have the world enjoy 


could, 


Then ran right out on the lawn. 
Lo, there in the grass were gay 


dandelions, 
But the robin, he had gone. 


PAINTED EGGS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I wonder how it comes about 
That robins’ eggs are blue, 
And sparrows’ are a 
white, 
And wrens are mottled, too. 


Can it be that the little birds 
Have friendly bunnies, too, 


Who paint their eggs to look real 


nice 
And trim the nests so new? 


If that is so, then tell me why 
The bunny skips the hen 


speckled 


The springtime garden beds. 
With lavish hand they give the 


gold 
They gathered from the sun 
To all who nod and smile at them: 
They skip not anyone. 


IN THE GARDEN AT DAWN 
MABEL G, AUSTIN 


A dawn wind jumped the garden 
wall 

To kiss the hollyhocks, grown tall 

And bright; he waked them up 

And shook each gaily tinted cup. 


He said to them, “‘Awake and see 
To breakfast for the early bee, 
And for the hungry butterfly 

That watches for the night to die.” 


He shook the flowers, every one, 


And turned their faces to the sun; 


And leaves her eggs plain white or He blew the petals from a rose 


tan 
Till Easter comes again. 


And where he went — nobody 


knows. 


BEE LAUGHTER 
SYDNEY W. MAGUIRE 


I have the queerest notion 


It may be silly—that is true. 


But I believe a bee can zuzz 


Just so he can laugh at you. 


It seems bees zuzz the loudest 
When they’ve scared you most 
to fits. 
Then when there’s no one near 
them, 
They never zuzz a bit. 


One day—’twas late in August— 
When a bee was gathering 
honey, 
Our dog, Zip, tried to catch the bee 
And he snapped, just to be 
funny. 


The bee dashed from the flower 
And aimed straight at Zip’s 
nose, 
He zuzzed and zuzzed and zuzzed 
some more 
Where Zip went, no one knows. 


TIPPY, THE SQUIRREL 
ELIZABETH SEATTER 


Tippy, the squirrel 
Whisking, frisking, 
Tippy, the squirrel 

Is happy it’s spring. 
Chattering, sputtering, 
Climbing the trees, 
Tippy the squirrel, 

Look out for her, please! 


DAFFODILS IN SPRING 


ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


Last Fall my Mother made their 
bed 

And gently tucked them in, and 
said, 

“Now go to sleep and get your rest 

So you may be the prettiest 

Of all our flowers when the Spring 

Says, ‘Come, wake up!’ to every- 
thing.” 

This morning see how very nice 

They look for taking her advice! 


STRANGE BEHAVIOR 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I’ve combed my hair, and tied my 
shoes. 

I’ve straightened down my collar. 

I’ve washed myself behind the 
ears 

And didn’t even holler! 


I’ve chewed my food the slower 
way. 

I’ve been much more polite. 

Do you suppose I’m really well? 

I’m acting awfully right! 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Grab Bag 


Tuis activity stimulates in- 
terest in an oral English lesson. 
Cut pictures of one type of object: 
toys, clothing, furniture, farm im- 
plements, hardware, means of 
transportation, buildings, and so 
on, from mail order catalogs, 
newspapers, or magazines. Have 
at least one picture for each pupil. 
Put the pictures in a bag or box. 
As each child volunteers or is 
called on, he reaches into the grab 
bag and draws out a picture. Ina 
short paragraph he describes the 
object and gives hints as to its 
uses. He chooses some one from 
the class to name what he has 
“grabbed.” 

A real audience situation is pro- 
vided by this activity, experience 
is given in enriching description 
by the use of adjectives, and the 
value of getting variety of sen- 
tence endings is easily shown. 

ISOBEL WILLCOX 


Music Boards 


Music boards are made of 
wood pulp or any similar material. 
The boards have a cream-white 
surface with the enlarged staff 
painted in black. Movable notes 
are made of heavy black paper and 
fastened to the boards by small 
thumb tacks. Sharps and flats are 
fastened in the same manner. The 
boards are of two sizes, lst, the 
individual size 18” by 12” and the 
class room size 60” by 45”. The in- 
dividual board is used by the child 
at his desk. The class room board 
is used for presenting work to the 
entire class. 

The purpose of the music 
boards is to teach notation and 
familiarize the child with the 
music symbols. 

The chief value to the child, is 
the fact that he can manipulate 
this learning material. It permits 
expression by the hand which is 
the young child’s strongest form 
of expression. Experience with 
the music board allows for more 
complete response of the whole or- 
ganism to the learning situation; 
he hears (as he sings) he sees 
and he feels sight, sound, and 
touch—three avenues of approach 
to the brain. The joy of doing this 
task is highly important in the 
process of learning. 


The fact that the child has sat- 
isfaction and joy in his learning 
shows that the method used is 
physiologically satisfying to him. 

The individual sets are used for 
dictation, scale building, etc. Four 
notes are marked with birds to add 
interest in building, tonic-chord. 
Red birds = low do, blue birds 
= mi, sol = yellow bird. 

The larger board is used by chil- 
dren in building musical phrases 
and compositions for observation 
of the entire class. 

By use of music boards the child 
learns by doing and feeling with 
his nerves and muscles. The kines- 
thetic way. Thus his learning be- 
comes integrated into his make- 
up. 

In a number of schools the 
music boards have proven of quite 
some value in teaching children to 
read music. 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


Worker Versus Leaner 


A FIRST-GRADE class especial- 
ly is a perfect cross-section of the 
community from which the chil- 
dren come. In my own group I no- 
ticed two contrasting examples of 
the workers and the leaners. 

Betty has a maid in her house, 
hence is seldom called on at home 
to do chores. Mary, on the other 
hand, is one of a large family. As 
a result she is a veritable “willing 
horse.” 

When school began this fall, I 
noticed it was Mary who picked up 
scraps of paper in the classroom, 
helped me with the erasers and 
even returned Betty’s dishes to the 
cafeteria trays. So I appointed 
Betty our Class Clean-Up Com- 
mittee for the month. 

Betty wears an arm-band and 
is very proud of her official title. 
By doing her wholesome stint of 
picking up after the others, she is 
learning the dignity of labor. This 
is a new slant on life for Betty, 
but one I feel she will always be 
thankful for. 

MARGARETTA HARMON 


Travel Corner 


A TRAVEL corner was a suc- 
cess in the fourth grade last year. 
It was done in this way: A caption 


—‘John went to California” was 
fastened to the top of the bur- 
lapped wall. Under this caption 
were placed pictures, largely col- 
ored postal cards, and other ma- 
terials collected by John on his 
trip. Other children, who had made 
trips of some importance made 
similar displays. You can easily 
understand the value of the per- 
sonal display over the impersonal 
—‘Sally went to Wisconsin”; 
“Helen went to Cape Cod”—were 
captions used. Formal classroom 
talks were made by the little trav- 
elers when the material was 
brought to school, but from my 
observation as a teacher the best 
education went on when the chil- 
dren gathered about the travel 
corner and chatted informally. 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


Something to Do in Spare Time 


| GET a number of books on 
the Building of Bridges, also books 
on Electricity and books on the 
Manufacturing of Clocks. These 
books I place on the library table 
at the back of the room. When the 
children are through with their 
arithmetic, I allow them to read 
these books. 

The building of bridges is of 
especial interest to boys. They see 
pictures of various types of struc- 
tures and learn interesting items 
about each bridge. They learn the 
technique of bridge building 
which may come in very handy in 
later years. 

The books on clocks have a fasci- 
nation for girls as well as boys. 
The books tell how they were first 
made and when. How people first 
told time. They tell about the dif- 
ferent kinds of clocks. This in- 
formation often proves useful to 
children in later years. 

Books on electricity are ex- 
tremely interesting to both boys 
and girls. There is so much to learn 
about transformers, conductors, 
non-conductors, current and ter- 
minals. These books teach children 
that nichrome wire is used in elec- 
tric irons, toasters and other heat- 
ing devices. Many of the things 
they learn now, they retain until 
later in life. 


HELEN C. LARGE 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Would You Do? 


Goop CITIZENSHIP is an 
important part of the curriculum 
but often a difficult subject to 
teach because interesting subject 
matter must be provided within 
the child’s grasp. We solve this 
problem by a game we call “What 
Would You Do?” 

At each class the teacher de- 
scribes a new problem which 
might be faced by a young citizen. 
For example: 


Suppose Mother took you shop- 
ping in a big department store and 
you were separated from her in 
the crowd. What would you do? 

Suppose you were reading while 
riding home on the bus and rode 
a long way past your stop. Suppose 
you had no money for the return 
fare. What would you do? 

Suppose you saw smoke coming 
from the roof of a house and no 
one answered when you rang the 
doorbell. What would you do? 

The children eagerly discuss 
ways to solve the problem and we 
all decide which would be the most 
practical solution. They also sug- 
gest new problems for the next 
class session. Our principal says he 
has never seen such _ interest 
aroused in what is usually consid- 
ered an uninteresting subject. 


—MARGARETTA HARMON 


Opportunities in Conservation 


CoNSERVATION of supplies in 
the school has never been more 
important, and the principles of 
savings form one of the most vital 
lessons to be given children today. 
Presented alone, conservation may 
be lacking in interest and appeal. 
But combined with other subjects 
it can be made a valuable aid in 
teaching, and more effective in 
reducing waste of all materials. 


Where is conservation needed in 
your schoolroom? Keep a list 
handy, and add to it as new points 
come to your attention. Then study 
over them individually. Is it neces- 
sary to save acertain item because 
of a shortage of raw materials, 
manpower, or shipping facilities? 
Where does it come from, and how 
has the war changed our access to 
it? In supplies made up of several 
materials, what part or parts are 
scarce and difficult to secure? Are 
other related materials likely to be 
hard to replace later? 

After assembling the list of 


questions, the answers may be 
worked out with the pupils. The 
extent of the discussion should, of 
course, depend on how far the 
pupils have advanced, and how 
much work is needed to teach the 
points of conservation the teacher 
has in mind, plus the history, geog- 
raphy, or other subjects to be pre- 
sented from this angle. 

From the savings of school sup- 
plies, it is only a step to teaching 
conservation of food and clothing. 
The more advanced grades can go 
even farther and discuss the prob- 
lems of conservation in manpower, 
natural resources, electricity, 
transportation, etc. In the war ef- 
fort and in the individual lives of 
the pupils, such lessons can be 
made quite effective, especially 
when presented with the back- 
ground of other subjects to add 
interest. 

—GEORGE M. DODSON 


Better Spelling 


On our cork bulletin board is 
a large mottled paper in the shape 
of a mountain. It is called “Spell- 


DOING BETTER 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


ing Mountain,” and is divided into 
the following parts :— 

Not Good Enough 

Doing Better 

Good 

Very Good 

Each child has his name on a 
small paper pattern, appropriate 
for the month (Oct., colored 
leaves; Nov., pumpkins; Dec., 
bells; Jan., snowmen). Each Fri- 
day, each child fastens his pattern 
in the proper part of the “moun- 
tain” with a thumbtack. 

We have scarcely any children 
in the two lower sections. The 
“Doing Better” has encouraged 
those who might even improve 5% 
weekly. 

—NINA K. Bossow 


Children’s Attitude Toward War 


S MALL children hear so much 
about the war at home, they are 
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bound to discuss it in school 
whether we teachers think it good 
for them or not. One way to help 
minimize the horrors in their im- 
pressionable minds is to substi- 
tute constructive ideas in their 
place. 

Our current events class, for 
example, uses a wall map of the 
world for this purpose. We stick 
a small American-flag pin in each 
spot on the map where someone 
from our town is serving. Then the 
children make reports on the na- 
tive customs, products, climate, 
etc., of each country in turn. 


At the end of our study we 
write a class letter to the soldier 
or nurse in the country we have 
studied. The replies we receive al- 
ways express surprise that we 
have learned so much about the 
distant locality, and the writers 
give us additional information 
about local customs from their 
own observation. 

Thus the class gets a good 
knowledge of the different thea- 
ters of war without dwelling on 
the horrors and bloodshed which, 
unfortunately, are a part of the 
war picture. 


—MARGARETTA HARMON 


Contest for April 


THESE constant tests for re- 
views and checkups are so neces- 
sary we teachers must always be 
ready to keep the tests interesting 
to the pupils. The following device 
is appropriate for April. Hang on 
the wall or bulletin board a long 
horizontal paper, the kind used for 
mural painting. Each child is given 
a certain section of the paper for 
his own picture which is identical 
with all of the others. Whenever 
the pupil is successful in any test, 
he is allowed to do a certain part 
of his picture—a certain number 
of inches each time—the number 
to be decided by the class at the 
beginning. The aim, of course, is 
to see how quickly the pictures can 
be completed. A border or garden 
of spring tulips always makes an 
effective picture. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Using Imagination 


ALTHOUGH most of our 
schools are getting away from the 
formal marching through the cor- 
ridors we still like and must en- 
force comparative quiet and order- 
ly passing. By urging the smaller 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps —(Continued from Page 61) 


children to use their imagination 
a bit, our problem is more easily 
solved. One day they pretend they 
are flying birds, another day they 
are windmills. Then again, they 
put on their “velvet shoes,” or per- 
haps they are cats trying to catch 
that scampering mouse. A most 
popular “game” at present as al- 
ways is being a “soldier”. We nat- 
urally do not encourage them to 
pretend they are fire engines, air- 
planes, etc., while they are passing 
down the hall. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Watching Roots at Work 


CuitpreEN like to “watch 
things work,’ even when the 
process involves living things. I 
satisfy this curiosity and supple- 
ment our nature study lessons by 
sprouting seeds so that the roots 
are visible as well as stems and 
leaves. 

We fill several tumblers with 
water and set them in a sunny 
window. We tie a short thread 
around the middle of each of sev- 
eral large seeds, such lima 


as 


“BEGINNERS” 
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AT YOUR SCHOOL 


THE BOTTOM RUNG 
BUT THE WRITE LADDER! 


When children in primary grades 
take a liking to writing they’re 
on the way up! Give them Dixon 
Beginners Pencils in the Primary 
Grade and they'll take to writing. 


Two finishes—black and yellow 


“SIGHT SAVER” 


School Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


beans, acorns, corn, castor beans, 
etc. The other end of the thread 
we tie to the middle of a short 
stick which lies across the rim of 
the tumbler so the seed is suspend- 
ed under the surface of the waier. 
As the seed bursts, the children 
watch the roots descend and the 
sprout rise through the water. 
Later we drop a plant-food tablet 
into each tumbler and watch the 
roots absorb the food. 
—MARGARETTA HARMON 


Timely Teaching 


Iv is good creative teaching to 
keep subject matter keyed to the 
concerns of the day. Sugar ration- 
ing and gasoline rationing are two 
timely subjects which may be used 
as “cores” for teaching arithmetic, 
social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences. 

Let’s first consider sugar ration- 
ing in relation to arithmetic in the 
elementary grades. Multiplication 
and division are chiefly involved. 

Here are some of the factors 
involved: 

(1) Home experience 


3088S 


SUPPLY HOUSE 


(2) War necessity 
(3) Cost per pound; cost of any 
number of pounds 

(4) Weight — several one-pound 

sacks should be “hefted’— 

feeling for 1 pound‘ 20 

pounds? 100 pounds? imagi- 

nation in play 

Time used to consume 

pound? 

Number in family — total 

sugar allotment per family 

Allotment per day—teaspoon- 

ful, tablespoontul, cupful, etc. 
Gasoline rationing presents 

many interesting ramifications. 

Mathematical applications may be 

something like this: 


one 


(1) Allotment per car, per week, 
per month 

(2) Miles per gallon 

(8) Distance to school, business, 
ete. 

(4) Cost per gallon, expenditures, 
savings 

(5) It may be wise to consider 


rubber in some classrooms 
This kind of teaching is rich in 
realism, hence such timely teach- 
ing is valuable. 
—BERTHA G. RAMES 
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SCHOOL 
ARTS 


Column 


"Give me 10 minutes of your time per day," 
says the Sec'y of the SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, “and I'll show you the most inter- 
esting, instructive and informative illus- 
trated reports and reviews of what is being 
done in art work in schools, which you have 
ever seen.” 


Each month in the school year a brand 
new copy of the SCHOOL ARTS MAGA- 
ZINE brings you this kind of help. Each 
issue is like visiting the classroom, of 
other teachers, learning how they present 
projects and lessons to their classes, seeing 
the actual examples of what their pupils do. 
You gain confidence from these "'visits." 

And the cost to make these "visits? It is 
about the cost of the average movie ticket 
—40 cents per month—when you subscribe 
in advance a total of $4.00 for the 10 big 
size issues. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
Start Subscription 

with April 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
432 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $4.00; please begin my subscription 
with April 


Name 
Address 


City or Town 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOOD 


Books in Review 


THE MONKEY TWINS—Written 
and illustrated by Inez Hogan 
(E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc.) $1.00. 


When bombs fell in the jungle, 
the lion, a natural leader, organ- 
ized a Jungle Defense Program 
complete with spotters, firemen, 
and messengers. The monkey 
twins start a rumor about an air- 
plane. In the midst of the result- 
ing excitement, a real bomb falls. 
Fine organization work limits 
casualties and soon the damage is 
repaired and families reunited. 
The monkey twins learn how dan- 
gerous it is to spread rumors. 

The story is timely and told 
with such humor that its grim 
lesson is learned with laughter. 
Miss Hogan’s pictures were never 
more appealing. 


TWENTY MODERN AMERICANS— 
Alice C. Cooper and Charles A. 
Palmer, illustrated by Cameron 
Wright. (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co.) $2.00. 


Here is a collection of stories 
about distinguished men and wom- 
en most of whom are living today. 
Walt Disney, J. Edgar Hoover, 
The Mayos, Walter Chrysler and 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers 
Children's demonstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 312-D EVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


others prove that neither Wealth, 
Fame, nor Power spells success 
but that it is the most personal, 
most individual thing in the 
world. Young people will be en- 
tertained by the color and vitality 
of these life-stories and will find 
inspiration in answering the prob- 
lem of: What is the best thing I 
can do with my life? 


JUDY’S FARM VISIT—Story and 
pictures by Charlotte Becker. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) .75. 

It was a lovely spring day 
when Judy, Michael, and Peggy 
visited Grandfather’s farm and 
made friends with the baby ani- 
mals. They’re all there—from the 
lambs to the ducklings, colorfully 
done and simply explained. 


JUDY GOES SAILING—Story and 
Pictures by Charlotte Becker. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) .75. 
Judy, Michael, and Peggy go 
sailing with Judy’s daddy in this 
fifth book dealing with these chil- 
dren’s adventures. The illustra- 
tions are bright and colorful and 
keep pace with the story which 


concerns a boat, and a picnic on 
the beach. 


THE SUN AND THE WIND AND MR. 
Topp—Eleanor Estes, illustrated 
by Louis Slobodkin. (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co.) $2.00. 

Everyone knows the results of 
the famous discussion between the 
Wind and the Sun as to which one 
was the stronger, but it remained 
for the humor of Eleanor Estes’ 
writing and Louis Slobodkin’s 
distinctive drawings to show you 
its effect on one Mr. Todd, 
weatherman extra-ordinary, just 
now rescued from oblivion. Chil- 
dren will sympathize with his pre- 
dictions which always go wrong, 
laugh out loud at his final solution, 
and learn that a kind and gentle 
manner opens more doors than all 
the blustering and threats in the 
world. 


In the Better 
Positions 


Opportunity knocks now as never befor: 


F ENROLLMENT 


Write For Enrollment Matcrial 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS. AGENCY 


S NATL 


WILLIAM 


FFER F DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,.MASSACHUSETTS 
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Beautify Your Classroom With These New and Colorful 


Easter Cathedral Windows 


HESE EASTER Windows are colorful, artistic prints on parchment paper, 
T printed in transparent inks. When hung in the windows, the light shines 

through, casting a soft, luminous glow over the room interior... . Their 
attractive designs symbolize the Spirit of Easter. Their gorgeous, illumined 
color effects provide a lasting lesson in art impression and appreciation. The 
inspiration of beauty is an urge to children to make other designs of their 
own invention. But most inspiring of all their charms is the quiet, dignified 
atmosphere of stained glass windows which these brilliant transparencies 
bring to the most commonplace classroom. 


And EASTER Windows are permanent decorations, so substantially made 
that they may be preserved and used repeatedly for many years. That is why 


they are the most economical as well as the most beautiful Easter decora- 
tions available. 


EASTER Windows are sold in sets only—one each of the three illustrated 


on the opposite page and on the cover of this folder. They are large size, 
13 inches wide, 17 inches high. 


Price per set of four, $1.00 plus 10¢ additional for postage. 


Four mammoth Posters each three 


feet long—twelve inches high; beau- EASTER POSTERS 
tiful—brilliant—fascinating; a ‘‘con- 
struction-work”™ masterpiece. Pro- 
vides material for delightful hand- 
work—handsome posters made by 
cutting and pasting. Printed outlines 
on the construction paper back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for 
the various details. All small sec- 
tions are printed on separate colored 
papers—ready for cutting and past 
ing. When made up these four post- 
ers form a handsome frieze, 12 feet 
long. 


Price, per portfolio, postpaid, 60c 


OUR AMERICA 


New—timely —constructive— emphasizing Patriotism 


through 
pictorial visualization of events and personalities which typify 
the spirit of America 


—a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of 


a story to be written as composition or told orally. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study 


for a sixteen weeks’ period. Size of plates 8!/, x || inches. 


Price, postpaid, 45c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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